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BOOKS ON AGRICULTURE 





THE PRINCIPLES OF BREEDING: THREMMATOLOGY - 


By Evcene Davenport, Dean of the College of Agriculture, Director of the 
tural Experiment Station, and Professor of Thremmatology in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 8vo, cloth, 727 pages, illustrated. 
“Principles of Breeding” is a pioneer in the worthy endeavor to collate with 
the practical side of breeding the results of recent research in the processes and 
factors which govern the evolution of plants and animals. 


FUNGOUS DISEASES OF PLANTS 


By Benjamin Mince Ducaar, Professor of Plant Physiology in Cornell Univer- 
sity. 8vo, cloth, 508 pages, illus 
In this book are presented many of the vital facts brought to light by modern 
research in plant pathology, which should be invaluable to farmers, gardeners, 
and every one interested in plants. 


SOIL FERTILITY AND PERMANENT AGRICULTURE 

4 Cyrit Georce Hopxins, Professor of Agronomy in the University of Illinois, 

Chief in Agronomy and Chemistry and Vice Director in the Illinois Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 8vo, cloth, xxiii + 653 pages. 

A BOOK of the times, for the farmer and agricultural student. By means of 
statistics gathered from the agricultural experiment stations in different parts of 
the United States, Professor Hopkins shows why the ordinary farmer reaps such 
comparatively poor results for his labor, and demonstrates the scientific but 
practical remedies for the depletion of the soil in each section of the country. 


EXAMINING AND GRADING GRAINS 


By Tuomas L. Lyon, Professor of Experimental Agronomy in the Federal 
Experimental Station, Cornell University, and Epwarp G. Montcomery, Assist- 
ant Professor of Field Crops in the University of Nebraska. 12mo, cloth, 101 
pages, illustrated. 

Lyon and Montgomery’ s “‘ Suggestions to Teachers using Examining and Grading 

Grains" will be sent free, on application, to any teacher of agriculture. 

Tue exercises, of which this book is largely composed, are designed to give 
the student thorough drill in the study of the structure and quality of all of the 
cereals, in the identification of seeds of the common grasses, millets, and leg- 
umes, and in judging the quality of hay of these crops. 


TYPES AND BREEDS OF FARM ANIMALS 


By Cuartes Sumner Pius, Professor of Animal Husbandry in the oa of 
Agriculture of the Ohio State University. 8vo, cloth, 563 pages, illustrated. 

“Types and Breeds of Farm Animals” includes a discussion of the cstghnat 
habitat of breed development, with pages on European history, special American 
history, the work of pioneer breeders, famous animals, families or tribes, breed 
characteristics, and breed and individual records, 
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THE NEW “TECH’’—AN APPRECIATION 


UNIVERSAL PEACE, LIKE EVERYTHING 
Exist, Must WIN By DESERVING 


AR from being the sine qua non of 
progress, it is not even desirable 
until its pursuits and arts shall 

have been made worthy of that same 
exalted devotion which leads men to 
the field of battle. Neither arbitra- 
tion treaties nor world parliaments 
are bright with hope, but there is a 
gleam of the true dawn as one 
stands before such a material fruition 
of a noble thought as the great group- 
building that is to be the new home of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Erected in a year of world 
conflict, and upon the verge of shores 
washed by transatlantic waves whose 
hollows are thunderous with echoes of 
that colossal struggle, these buildings 
seem to look forward to, and to prophe- 
sy a greater peace. 

I have called the ‘‘ New Technology ”’ 
the fruition of a great idea with specific 
reference to the expressed aim of its 
founder, William Barton Rogers, which 
is quoted as follows in the souvenir pro- 
gram of the dedication reunion: ‘‘ The 
true and only practicable object of a 
polytechnic school is, as I take it, not 
the manipulation and minute details of 
the arts, which can be done only in the 
workshop, but the inculeation of all 
the scientific principles which form the 
basis and explanation of them, together 
with a full and methodical review of all 
their leading processes and operations 
in connection with their physical laws.” 


That is lucid and noble. The ‘New 
Technology ” is its fruition to date. 
President Richard C. Maclaurin, the 
present head of the Institute, seems to 
have caught the spirit of the founder, 





WILLIAM BARTON ROGERS 
Founder of the Institute 


and to have set before himself and the 
school the same definite and tangible 
purpose: ‘‘And so,” he declared, in 
his dedicatory address, ‘in the pres- 
ence of representatives of other learned 
societies from all parts of this country 
and from abroad, inspired by their 
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PRESIDENT RICHARD C. MACLAURIN 


sympathy and their achievements, we 
dedicate these buildings to the great 
‘ause of science linked with industry.” 

Clear as is this program, its pursuit is 
beset with difficulties and with tempta- 
tions, both on the side of learning and 
on the side on industry. There are 
members of the faculty of M. I. T. who 
would rejoice to see the Institute devote 
more of its energy to the advancement 
of pure science, as there are others who 
are impatient of the extent to which 
theory enters into the instruction. On 
the other hand, in the mind of the pres- 


ident, and in the labors of such men as 
Dr. Talbot and Dr. Lewis, of the de- 
partment of chemistry, anb in Profes- 
sors Peabody and Owen of the Depart- 
ment of Naval Architecture, the ideal 
balance would seem to be maintained. 
But even in a polytechnic institute 
there is a third element, itself neither 
science nor industry, yet without which 
high attainment is impossible. I mean 
that which Mr. James Finney Monroe, 
in his address to the alumni, bidding 
farewell to old Rogers Hall, termed 
“the intangible and indefinable spirit 
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of Tech.”’ Is not the study of that in- 
tangible force worthy of pursuit, as we 
stand on the threshold of the vast pos- 
sibilities of this great endowment? 
What manner of men will “Tech” 
send out—not simply with what learn- 
ing and skill, but with what faiths and 
what spirit? 

President Lowell of Harvard Uni- 
versity, in his congratulatory address 
at the dedication exercises, said: ‘‘ The 
most enduring creations known to 
modern history are the institutions of 
higher learning.’’ One thinks of the 
church as more enduring than the uni- 
versity, but, looking backward, the 
historical distinctions between the two 
become confused—and a very inter- 
esting and very significant confusion 
it is. The most ancient universities 
were monastic seats, and the old mon- 
asteries were, at one time, eertainly 
very efficient and very wonderful in- 
stitutes of technology. Indeed, we of 
today must moderate our boasts until 
we have at least equaled the technical 
attainments of the great medieval 
monastic cathedral builders and illum- 
inators. Theirs was a spirit sealed and 
certified by the highest accomplish- 
ment. Indeed, the highest technical 
attainments would seem to require 
something of a monastic spirit, an in- 
tense and altruistic devotion to the 
perfection of a thing, not for its own 
sake, not for rewards, but purely as an 
expression of the human spirit. 

Mr. Ralph Adams Cram, the Boston 
architect, a member of the M. I. T. 
faculty and the author of the cele- 
bration pageant, certainly had some- 
thing of this in mind when he arranged 
that imposing spectacle—he is a man 
who would. In his interesting little 
volume, “The Gothic Quest,’ he says: 
“A true school of architecture should 
be half college and half monastery.” 
So indeed, in spirit, must be a true 
school of any technical art. 

A little more touched with the Puri- 
tan spirit, but the same in essence of 
thought, was the whole trend of Sena- 
tor Henry Cabot Lodge’s address at 
dedication exercises, with his reference 
to lessons that “have no endowed pro- 
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fessorships,’’ and ‘“‘form no part of any 
curriculum yet devised.”’ 

I do not doubt but that it is well 
that our great endowed universities 
have cast off the bands of their secta- 
rian origin, but I am quite certain that 
their deeply religious birth was a very 
fine way in which to be born. A cul- 
tured man may possibly do without a 
very definite creed; but he cannot do 
without a grandfather who had one. 
If he is so unfortunate as to lack that 
strain in his parentage, he must dis- 
cover a way to make up the deficiency. 





RALPH ADAMS CRAM 
Author of the Celebration! Pageant 


It is in this respect, perhaps, that 
“Tech” is still young. And at this 
point one thinks most naturally of the 
new relations that are to exist between 
Harvard University and the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. <Ac- 
cording to this arrangement, as I un- 
derstand it, Harvard sends her stu- 
dents to Tech for instruction in certain 
branches, paying a fixed price for the 
tuition, and closing her own courses in 
those branches. The student so in- 
structed has choice of a Harvard or 
Tech degree. Certain perquisites of 
Harvard student life are, at the same 
time, thrown open to Tech men. 
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WILLIAM WELLES BOSWORTH 
Architect of the new building 


At first glance it would seem that 
Tech does all the giving in this scheme; 
but I do not think so. Harvard is rich 
in spiritual tradition, and the technical 
student to whom Harvard life is thrown 
open has a new and very real oppor- 
tunity. It may be many years before 
there are tangible results from this 
plan, but if, after many, many years, 
scientific and-technical education can 
be imbued with the great spiritual and 
intellectual forces of such a university 
as Harvard, a very wonderful thing 
will have been done for the youth of 
coming generations. 

I would not infer that this can come 
to Tech only as a borrowed light from 
Harvard. Quite otherwise, I like to 
believe that the genius of it are present 
in the institute itself, but certainly an 
association with Harvard is a most 
kindly atmosphere for their future 
development. 

There is still something overstrained 
and feverish about the school work 
at Tech, with no room for those 
eizures and contemplations in which 
aiths and loyalties ripen. Often I feel 


| sad for boys that are thrown into that 


kind of a grind at a time of life when 
they have such need of hours to then.- 
selves in the right atmosphere. It 
would be very remarkable if we could 


| find all this in a school only fifty years 


old (a. chureh-founded school is never 
wholly young: it has the entire tradi- 
tion of the church behind it); but it is 
quite certain that only by the develop- 
ment of that higher tradition can the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
give to the country that priceless 
wealth which is our right expectation 
of it. As a mere collection of labora- 
tories it can be easily duplicated or out- 
done at any time by a man of sufficien' 
wealth. 

If it is too much to expect that the 
same institution shall produce a specific 
skill and a broad culture, then Tech 
must become largely a post-graduate 
school, or turn out an abortive product. 
The alternative lies in a cooling down of 
the freshman and sophomore years of 
study, and the introduction of an ele- 
ment of which the college chapel is the 
usual symbol—an institution, I be- 
lieve, for which the Tech plan does not 
provide. Otherwise it becomes a thing 
of merely material product and mate- 
rial bigness. 

The local’ Boston newspapers (and 
how discouragingly local they are!) 
make much of this material bigness, 
boasting it to be “the greatest in the 
world,” and all that kind of thing. 
They even had the lack of intelligence, 
or the bad taste, to misquote President 
Maclaurin as having said that ‘Tech 
was always ahead,” when he actually 
said that the Institute must always “be 
looking ahead.” In certain depart- 
ntents of its work the Institute may 
lead, and probably does—in chemical 
engineering and naval architecture, for 
example. I doubt if it would be wise 
for her to challenge comparison in cer- 
tain other courses—in hydraulic en- 
gineering with Cornell, in railroad con- 
struction with Illinois, in straight civil 
engineering with grand old Rensselaer. 

I do not say these things by way of 
disparagement, but to clear the ground 
of the stupidities and provincialisms of 
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local brag, that we may appreciate the 
true greatness of the Institute as it en- 
ters on the second half-century of its 
work. That greatness. lies in the re- 
markable steadiness and_ efficiency 
with which it carries out the purpose 
so clearly expressed by its founder, as 
quoted above—“not the manipulation 
and minute details of the arts, but the 
inculcation of all the scientific princi- 
ples which form the basis and explana- 
tion of them’’—that plus the “‘intangi- 
bleand undefinable”’ spirit to which Mr. 
Monroe so feelingly referred in his ad- 
dress of farewell to old Rogers Hall, 
and the fuller and clearer development 
of which is the work of the future, 
Tech’s open door—held open by the 
stalwart foot of the moral feeling of the 
Alumni. 

Premising our account with these 
truths, we may safely abandon our- 


selves to rejoicing over the material 
splendors of the ‘new Tech.” 

The new buildings are situated on 
the Cambridge bank of Charles River, 
immediately east of Harvard Bridge, 
and one mile from Harvard Square. 
It occupies a plot of fifty acres, pur- 
chased at a price of one million dollars, 
including draining and grading. Of 
this, twenty-five acres are reserved for 
educational buildings, and twenty-five 
acres for student activities, including 
athletics and dormitory accommoda- 
tions. 

The unique feature of the plant is 
the housing of so extensive a school, 
with such varied departments, under 
a single roof. 

The building in which this is accom- 
plished may be described as a series of 
corridors built about three sides-of-a 
court, and leading to a principal unit 
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GRAND CENTRAL DOME AND PORTICO OF 1HE NEW BUILDING 
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which is embellished with a colonnade 
of the Greek Ionic order, and sur- 
mounted by a dome of Roman style. 
Architecturally, the whole may be 
called a memory of Rome, chastened 
by the purer Greek spirit. 

At the ends of the corridors are pa- 
vilions with ornamental columns, but 
so disposed as to avoid the Rennaisance 
character of unstructural classical 
adornment. Also, midway on each 
lateral corridor are entrances, facing 
on the court and flanked with tall col- 
umns. 

The corridors-themselves are a series 
of piers, or pilasters, surmounted with 
a deep and massive frieze and cornice. 
No capitals, unless we call a simple 
molding such as are used at the pilaster 
heads, and the spaces between them 
are almost wholly of glass. The win- 


dows have no arched tops, nor do 
arches spring from the pilasters, after 
the Roman manner. 

The simplicity of the design is digni- 
fied by its extent and by the massive- 


ness of the construction, while the ef- 
fect of the severe restraint and fine pro- 
portioning is more Grecian than that of 
the definitely Greek details—the Greek 
corridor, for example, beneath the 
Roman dome of the central unit. It 
lacks of the Greek spirit only that 
purity of line which is a matter of ma- 
sonic craftsmanship, and that has never 
been attained, so far as I know, this 
side of the Middle Ages. 

A Greek architect, moreover, would 
have used the great frieze for joyous 
color and sculptural adornment. In- 
deed, the sculptural opportunities’ of 
the design are boundless. 

A delightful touch of classic Greek 
effect results from the fact that the cen- 
tral unit is higher than the adjoining 
corridors, so that as one looks down the 
colonnade of its frontal portico the blue 
sky is seen at the top between the col- 
umns. That glimpse is purely Greek. 
On the interior of the dome the col- 
umns supporting the drum are fluted 
and have acanthus capitals, so de- 
signed as to achieve a beautifully clas- 
sic effect. 

This dome is to be used as the home 
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of’ the library. Such accomodation 
has been one of the Institute’s most 
painful deficiencies, and its noble hous- 
ing and central position in the new 
structure may play no small part in the 
development of that spiritual “Tech” 
of which we have had so much to say, 

The corridors surround a great court, 
with bays, or smaller quadrangular 
courts, with variations of level, the 
whole space inviting adornment, oth 
of gardening and construction. 

The entire building and its beautiful 
site on the banks of the Charles River 
bid fair to become one of the most sat- 
isfying of American college buildings. 

The architect of this great work is 
William Welles Bosworth of New 
York, affiliated with the class of 1889, 
M.I. T. Few architects have so pro- 
longed their period of preparatory 
studies. London, Paris, Holland, Spain 
and Rome have known him as a stu- 
dent. As I have said, the design of 
the new Tech seems like a memory of 
Rome. 

The sound judgment and restraint 
displayed in the design is even more 
remarkable than the details of archi- 
tectural proportion and ornament. 

Mr. Bosworth was materially as- 
sisted in his work by Professor James 
Knox Taylor, head of the architectural 
department of the Institute. Important 
engineering work in preparation for 
the foundations was done by Professor 
William C. Crosby, while a very elabo- 
rate investigation of other educational 
plants was conducted by John R. 
Freeman of Providence. These capa- 
ble engineers, alumni of the Institute, 
gave freely their invaluable services. 

The actual work of construction has 
been in charge of the Stone & Webster 
corporation, the heads of which im- 
portant firm are also graduates of 
Tech, of the class of ’85. 

The history of this firm is one of en- 
grossing interest. Meeting by chance 
on the streets of Boston shortly after 
their graduation, the two classmates 
drifted into a discussion of the possi- 
bilities, from a commercial standpoint, 
of the then little developed calling of 
consulting engineer. They finally de- 
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THE MASSIVE CORNICE—SHOWING CONSTRUCTION 


cided to join in a business venture of 
this nature and opened testing. labora- 
tories, first on Kilby and later on Pur- 
chase Street, Boston. The need which 
they had discerned was no artificial 
one. The work grew steadily, and as 
the young engineers won the esteem 
and confidence of their’ patrons, their 
relations to many business houses be- 
came intimate and confidential. Their 
advice was sought on many other than 
strictly technical points until they 
came to be known as efficiency experts, 
the pioneers of that work in this coun- 
try. Reorganizing, and finally direct- 
ing and even financing, public service 
corporations came to be their principal 
work, and that for which they now en- 
joy the highest. reputation. Not only 
in the actual work of construction, but 
through their wide ‘influence, has this 


firm been of the greatest assistance to 
the Technology project. 

Powerful backing from the business 
community comes to M. I. T. also, 
through Mr. J. W. Rollins, a graduate 
of the Institute, and president of the 
Technology Clubs, Associated. Mr. 
Rollins is of the firm of Holbrook, 
.Cabot & Rollins, constructing engi- 
neers. It is this great firm which is so 
quietly and efficiently building the 
$4,000,000 Boston dry-dock. They are 
also in charge of much other heavy 
construction work throughout the 
country, such as portions of the New 
York City subways. 

The Du Pont brothers are other 
widely known friends of Tech. All of 
the five brothers have enjoyed the 
training of M. I. T., and their gratitude 
is materially expressed by gifts ag- 
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gregating $800,000. The Du Ponts are 
among the foremost examples of the 
modern spirit of building industry on 
sound, scientific foundations. The 
great firm of Du Pont Powder Co., 
which came into possession of the pres- 
ent owners through inheritence, ex- 
pends annually about $300,000 in labo- 
ratory experiments—probably leading 
all other American industries in this 
work. 

It would be a pleasure here to be 
able to acknowledge in some manner 
the debt of the community to the un- 
known benefactor, the ‘mysterious 
Mr. Smith,” who has given most large- 
ly to the expense of this great venture, 
but his gift is still anonymous, and the 
public must forego for the present the 
added pleasure of its grateful acknowl- 
edgement—for the present because it is 
to be hoped that his name may not be 
permanently withheld from public 
gratitude. 

Standing in the immediate shadow 
of this imposing event, it looms rela- 


tively larger than in its true perspec- 
tive it should, and, on the other hand, 
the routine work upon which the life 


I. W. LITCHFIELD 
Field Manager of Alumni 
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A TERMINAL PAVILION 


of the Institute depends is momentarily 
dwindled in relative interest. But we 
would be guilty of but shallow appre- 
ciation if we failed to acknowledge the 
incalculable debt of the Institute to the 
regular and responsible managers of its 
concerns. Their wisdom, soundness of 
judgment, care of detail and unrelaxing 
vigilance and daily faithfulness to their 
great trust are the inconspicuous, but 
essential foundations upon which all 
else rests. 

The treasurer of the Institute is Mr. 
Francis R. Hart, vice-president of the 
Old Colony Trust, one of Boston’s 
greatest banking institutions. To the 
affairs of the Institute Mr. Hart lends 


the same vision and studied care which 
he devotes to his service to the bank of 
which he is an officer. Associated with 
him in this trust are an executive com- 
mittee, consisting of the well-known 
financiers, Mr. Frederick E. Fish, Mr. 
Everett Moore, Mr. Elisha Thompson, 
Mr. Thomas L. Livermore and Mr. 
Charles A. Stone. 

It is natural and proper, in present- 
ing the salient facts of such an institu- 
tion as the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, to refer thus pointedly to 
its association with the business com- 
munity. For out of this and through 
service to this it lies. One might easily 
rewrite the story from another angie, 
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and devote the space to some account 
of the work of the men of learning and 
practical skill who make up the faculty 
of the Institute. Just as truly and just 
as definitely is their work the corner- 
stone of the Institute, asis that of finan- 
nanciers and trustees. One can teach, 
and teach well, in a barn, but a palace 
does not in itself guarantee sound in- 
struction. But that is another 
story. 

So, also, might we speak of the great 
body of Alumni who have contributed 
most generously to the work, the total 
cost of which, when completed as at 
present planned, will be $7,000,000,000. 
(The Walker Memorial and the first of 
the dormitories are yet to be con- 
structed. The Walker Memorial is to 
serve as a student dining hall and social 
center. It is a memorial to Francis A. 
Walker, president from 1881 to 1897. 
It will cost in the neighborhood of half 
a million dollars, and will occupy the 
central space of the Charles River front 
of the ground plot.) 

And certainly we cannot omit more 


distinct reference to the present presi- 
dent, for no small part of the credit for 
the great building enterprise, as thus 
briefly described, is due to President 
Richard Cockburn Maclaurin. 

Dr. Maclaurin is a naturalized Amer- 


ican citizen. He was born in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, in 1870. His boyhood 
was spent in New Zealand, but he re- 
turned to England for the major part 
of his education, entering Cambridge 
University in 1892. There he received 
the degrees of B.A. and M.A., special- 
izing in mathematics. After ten 
months in Canada and the United 
States, studying and visiting educa- 
tional institutions, he returned to Cam- 
bridge to study law. In 1898 he was 
appointed professor of mathematics in 
the University of New Zealand, and 
took an active part in the organization 
of technical education in that colony. 
In 1907 he was called to the chair of 
mathematical physics at Columbia 
University, New York, and a year later 
was made head of the department of 
physics. 

In 1908 he was appointed president 
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of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and he soon succeeded in 
unifying the friends of the Institute 
into a working body with a broad and 
definite purpose. 

A vital factor in the Alumni team- 
work has been the field managership of 
Mr. I. W. Litchfield of the class of ’85, 
editor of the Technology Review, and 
the Science Carspectus—the first an 
Alumni magazine, the second an 
organ for Technology research work- 
ers. 

His conspicuous success through 
these publicationsin welding the Alum- 
ni associations led to his appointment 
as field manager of the Massachusetts 
Technology Alumni Associations. 

By travel, by correspondence, by or- 
ganization, by inspiration and the con- 
tagion of a great enthusiasm, Mr. 
Litchfield labored to bind the Alumni 
of Tech to one another and to their 
Alma Mater, not for fellowship only, 
but as a working force. The success 
of the great reunion of the Alumni at 
the dedication of the new building is 
to no small extent the result of his 
personal endeavors. 

Yet another factor in the results 
achieved by the big Tech plan has 
been the publicity work conducted by 
the Institute. This has been in charge 
of Mr. John G. Ritchie, Jr. 

Mr. Ritchie is a scientist well known 
for his many careful translations of 
important scientific works and for 
original writings in many journals. 
He was formerly president of the great 
Alvan Clark Corporation, manufac- 
turers of telescopes. To the work of 
placing before the public the service of 
a great technical school, he has brought 
a training rarely, if ever before, de- 
voted to such a purpose and has, as a 
result, lifted it to a place far above 
the average of publicity work. 

The great Walter B. Snow engineer- 
ing Publicity Company, is another 
M. I. T. product in the line of scien- 
tific publicity. 

All in all, the story of the ““NewTech”’ 
is one of team-work, as rare in its full 
co-operative spirit as it is fine in its 
result. 
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WILD ANNIE’S DOWN BY THE 
SIDE O’ THE SEA 


By ETHEL SYFORD 


Why’s the moon a-shinin’ tonight sa bright? 

He’s gone, I tell ye, ye glimmer o’ light! 

Since a twelvemonth ago, on a deadblack night, 

An’ the ghosts a howlin’ an’ shakin’ their teeth 

O’er there down back o’ the rocks,— 

An’ a-screamin’ gale a beatin’ the waves 

An’ him a goin’gdown; 

Yea, a twelvemonth ago,— 

An’ a Hellish-night 

An’ the bed o’ the sea 

All sa slimy and cold! 

They buried my gran’dam down there i’ the valley, 

An’ ma mother’s lyin’ o’er there i’ the sod, 

But him,—it’s that wave with its white foam 

A-mockin’ in laughter 

That’s beatin’ o’er him that’s all that I had. 

Yes, they’re standin’ up there a-laughin’ an’ pointin’ an’ sayin’ 
“Wild Annie’s a-wringin’ her hands again! 

Wild Annie’s wringin’ her hands 

Down side o’ the sea!” 

An’ I saw ’em lay Drunken Jim up there ta the North, 
Wi’ the sun shinin’ on him all the day, 

An’ the flowers are a-bloomin’ 

O’er them i’ the churchyard, 

An’ the birds are a-singin’ down i’ the valley— 

But’s a twelvemonth ago, 

An’ a Black Devil’s Night,— 

An’ the waves a beatin’ 
An’ lashin’ him down,— 
Yea, ’tis a twelvemonth ago— 

On yester night! 

An’ the bed o’ the sea’s sa wet an’ cold, 
The bed o’ the sea’s sa cold, sa cold! 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS OF 


UNUSUAL 


° HOSE Gillespies,” by William 
John Hopkins, is a tale after 
the manner of Howells,—that 
is to say, it discards the heroic, 

the bizarre, the tragic—indeed all the 
trappings of romance, and attempts to 
awaken an interest in the dead level 
of commonplace. There is no pathos, 
but that of the futility of everything 
and everybody concerned. There is 
humor of a midly sardonic type. 

The story is staged in Boston—in 
that portion of Boston which is pop- 
ularly supposed to have the lid always 
on, and Mr. Hopkins does not offend 
that ancient prejudice. The lid, in 


“Those Gillespies,” is not only on, 
but it is clamped on. 


Mr. Hopkins 
has written about the Gillespies in 
“The Gillespie Comedies,” published 
some years ago, and, presumably, the 
reading public has shown a desire to 
know more of them. If so, it is a great 
compliment to Mr. Hopkins, for it 
must be his truth and humor that they 
like. The Gillespies themselves, are 
interesting, futile people, who live in 
abject terror of public opinion—or, 
rather, of the public tongue, and that 
even, without realizing it themselves. 
Mrs. Gillespie is engaged in a desper- 
ate flirtation with a Mr. Dean, who has 
followed her half around the globe, 
for the scintillating excitement of 
occasionally meeting her for a few 
moments, in some public place, where 
only the most correct commonplaces 
are allowed to pass their lips. But the 
servants know, and the husband knows 
and all Boston knows, and the hus- 
band’s sister knows and the husband’s 
sister's lover knows—yes, and “Ru- 
dolph” the precocious youth of eight 
years, knows all that a child can know. 
Nevertheless the lid stays on. Once or 
twice it looks as though Dean, the 
villain, might start something—but he 


INTEREST 


does not—not on your life! It would 
make talk. The husband is quite 
grieved. Aunt Kitty issad—very. The 
lover keeps his eyes discreetly averted. 
Finally a fat blunderer gets in front of 
a taxicab containing the guilty lovers, 
just as Mr. Gillespie arrives, making it 
somewhat difficult thereafter to keep 
up the pretense. Nevertheless, the 
difficulty is overcome. Gillespie rises 
to the occasion and securely clamps 
down the lid. Dean however begins to 
have his doubts about the permanence 
of the status quo and suggests a most 
unimpassioned elopement. The lady 
assents, but is neatly trapped by the 
ubiquitous Rudolph, and it is all off. 
Every one is much relieved. However, 
the storm is about to break. Mrs. 
Gillespie discovers the poor, innocent 
Gillespie in an enforced conversation 
with the French maid. There are some 
words—not many, though, because 
they are about to go to the theatre, 
and people might hear, and it wouldn’t 
do, so, bang! down goes the lid again. 
Gillespie, however, breaks under the 
pressure—the pressure of a rapidly 
and aimlessly false situation, and runs 
away himself! But not with a French 
maid—only to a sanitarium to cool 
his fevered brain. That brings things 
toa head. Dean vamooses—goes to the 
front, and gets killed, Rudolph is the 
means of finding the hiding Gillespie, 
Kitty and her lover become engaged, 
and Mrs. Gillespie weeps in Mr. Gil- 
lespie’s arms, although she does not 
care a snap of her finger for him—and 
that is the end. The lid is kept on the 
new living lie, and although the steam 
has been temporarily let out from 
under it, the reader is allowed to sur- 
mise that it will reach high-pressure 
point again, at some time in the future. 

It has been some time since we have 
had a Boston story, of any preten- 
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sions—and is this one Boston? Well, 
that is a question for Bostonians to 
answer. The geography is certainly 
Boston—quite accurately so, as Mr. 
Lester G. Hornby’s drawings abun- 
dantly attest. But is it a Boston plot? 
Is Boston spiritually, as dull, vapid, 
cowardly respectable, cold-blooded and 
aimless as these Gillespies? As I said, 
that is a question for Bostonians, and 
I am not to that manner born. Let 
the Bostonians discuss the point. Both 
Mr. Hopkins who wrote the book, and 
Houghton & Mifflin Co., who publish 
it, and Mr. Hornby, who drew the un- 
usually good pictures of Beacon Hill, 
and back of it, would like to have the 
book bought and talked about, and 
I am not sure that it might not be defi- 
nitely profitable to do so—to Boston as 
well as to them. 


OSTON amuses Mr. Burton 
Kline, author of “Struck by 
Lightning,” in quite a different 
fashion from that in which she 

awakens the modulated visibles of 
the author of ‘Those Gillespies.”’ 

If Mr. Hopkins writes in the mildly 
humorous style of W. D. Howells, 
Mr. Kline’s manner may be likened to 
that of the author of Vanity Fair. 
Both writers are dealing with the same 
Boston—the Boston of Beacon Street, 
Beck Hall (Harvard) and the North 
Shore, each of these elysian localities 
being regarded as a necessary corollary 
to the other. It is true that one of Mr. 
Kline’s leading ladies has the temerity 
to live in Newton, but it is in the aris- 
tocratic Chestnut Hill district, also 
co-related with Beck Hall and the 
North Shore. Of the great outer dark- 
ness of Dorchester, South Boston, etc., 
in which, and the lesser suburbs, live 
the majority of the actual inhabitants 
of Bean-town, we catch only a striving 
cosmic consciousness, with an occasion- 
al rumble of dissonant English. 

There is something highly appropri- 
ate in a Thackeranian treatment of 
Boston in this limited sense, for it is a 
Boston that is mentally and spiritually 
much in the style of the London of 
Thackeray’s time—the same stupid 
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snobbery, the same hypocritical cloak 
of Puritan respectability, the same 
limited intellectual horizons—and an 
added priggishness all its own. I have 
no doubt that such a Boston did sur- 
vive its London generation, but does it 
exist today? Not only Americans 
outside of Boston like to think so, but 
Boston itself enjoys the peculiar dis- 
tinction, and so long as that is true, it 
does exist, psychologically, for the weal 
or woe of many, even though the wires 
have long since been cut that once con- 
nected these sequestered regions with 
the seats of authority. The Boston 
Transcript particularly likes to believe 
that there is still such a Boston and 
that it is numerically equivalent to the 
circulation of that excellent journal, 
just as that of the times was to Thack- 
eray’s London. And Mr. Kline is an 
editor of the Boston Transcript— 
but O tempora! O mores!—even New 
York .changes—becomes less proud 
of its immoralities in spite of the lurid 
devotion of the fifteen cent horribles, 
and less partial to its hideousness in 
spite of the worshipping pencil of 
Joseph Pewell. 

Existent or non-existent, this Boston 
of tradition is the protagonist of Mr. 
Kline’s book. He might well have as- 
signed a chorus to the part, after the 
Sophoclean model, a chorus to chant 
the eternal foredooming of all pin- 
feather passions and sincerities. Such 
a chorus might become the classic 
expression of that state of social 
cerebration in which a dominant so- 
ciety turns its back in sublime un- 
consciousness of the existence of all 
that offends, and particularly of in- 
dividuals of real genius and integrity 
of soul. 

Boston has undoubtedly played that 
part to the silencing of better orators 
than Wendell Phillips and better poets 
than Edgar Allen Poe. But there is a 
big United States, there is even, very 
gradually, a bigger Boston, and it 
becomes increasingly difficult to get 
the old part across the footlights. 

The other characters of the story, 
other than this psychological Boston, 
are, the hero, Lieutenant-Governor of 
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the State, young, ambitious, earnest, 
and with the doors of the White House 
yawning yearningly before him; Au- 
brey Birney, his friend, typical Bos- 
tonian, and supplying to some extent, 
the place of the aforesaid chorus; 
Micheline Maquard, flirt, irresponsible 
beauty, mad for excitement with a 
man in it, and riotously and joyfully 
unprincipled; Mrs. Bennington, widow, 
angelic disposition, true friend, al- 
ways discreet, clever—intended, ap- 
parently, to be a paragon of her sex— 
but why the purr? 

The curtain rises to the hero serene- 
ly and only subconsciously in love with 
the widow—leaps the lightning!— 
Micheiine!—he is down!—no!—yes—a 
mere mass of quivering flesh! Boston 
turns its back—not that anything 
scandalous has happened, but it might! 
The widow gives the lively young beau- 
ty a very, very long rope, but she has 
a good grip on the other end of it, 
and her eye perceives in the far dis- 
tance a convenient tree about which 
she can snub it up, when the ever- 
circling years have rolled around to 

the appointed time. 

-  $he does so. Micheline is caught on 
the snapper end of the cord, and whips 
off centrifugally, into the vague un- 
known—perhaps even so far as the 
outer darkness of mispronounced Eng- 
lish. At any rate her disappearance is 
absolute, and the benign star of the 
discreet widow Bennington rises. Bos- 
ton becomes aware again that there is 
something worth noticing behind its 
back, and turns slowly and blandly 
about. We almost forgot Eddie Evar- 
est, the scion of wealth, just on the 
sunny side of imbecility, but even 
Micheline forgot him, and he had the 
cash! 

The book is very clever. Mr. Kline 
has compelled us to look with interest 
for the publication of his next colume. 
His style is keen and well-tempered— 
an instrument that in his own capable 
hands is certain to give a good account 
of itself in the war on falsehoods. Not 
only is the volume large with promise, 
it is itself no slight accomplishment— 
a witty, discerning, well-sustained 
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story. It is published in an attractive 
form by the John Lane Co. 


HEODORE DREISER needs 
but to maintain his pace to find 
himself among that envied group 
of writers who “must” be read 

by men of their own day. 

“Plays of the Natural and Super- 
natural,” his latest volume, is a strong 
piece of work, a real contribution to 
and 
certain to be quite deferentially dis- 
cussed in very good discussional com- 
pany. 

The volume contains seven one-act 
plays, that remind the reader, some- 
what, of the work of Yeats, Synge and 
Lady Gregory, by a community of 
realism and intense social sympathy, 


*and comprehension of the tragedy of 


the commonplace. The twentieth- 
century origin is unmistakable. They 
have the tang of revolt, and the twang 
of exaggerated pathos, so characteris- 
tic of our day of self-conscious human 
brotherhood. This is particularly true 
of the plays styled “of the Natural.” 

The plays representing the interac- 
tion of “‘natural” and “supernatural’’ 
forces, to which the title of the volume 
seems to particularly call our atten- 
tion, are unique. The supernatural, to 
Mr. Dreiser, in these plays, means the 
activity of a great world, of personal 
spirits, both ghosts of departed earth- 
forms, and heavenly beings. These 
are revealed as actively interfering in 
the affairs of daily life—they conspire 
to bring the murderer to justice, lure 
the self-burdening, hopeless idiot to 
his merciful death, control the actions 
of drugs in surgery, or merely hold 
Walpurgis night in an old down-town 
church. 

It would tax the ingenuity of a very 
cunning manager to stage these plays 
of the “supernatural.” The scenes shift 
rapidly, or seem to include at the same 
time different localities. The mind of 
the reader follows these swift altera- 
tions of scene with perfect ease. They 
are entirely natural to the action, and 
do not surprise. But to accomplish 
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them by scene-shifting might be quite 
another matter. Indeed, I am not 
sure but that they might best be rep- 
resented on a stage that left all scenic 
setting to the imagination. If our au- 
diences, educated to vast elaborations 
of scenic effect, could be induced to ac- 
cept the more austere setting un- 
doubtedly dramatic situations could 
be presented that are now quite im- 
possible. 

But drama is literature as well as 
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theatrical entertainment, and as such 
has its privileges. 

Mr. Dreiser’s book of plays is as 
encouraging to the lover of dramatic 
literature as it is stimulating to the 
reader who seeks intelligent enjoy- 
ment—As Mr. Coolthers, I believe, 
has said, to one who wishes “to go a- 
thinking.”’ 

The book is an attractive volume, 
published by John Lane Company, 
New York, at $1.25 net. 


FRANCIS LEDWIDGE, THE IRISH PEASANT 
PAUL DUNBAR, THE AMERICAN NEGRO 


A CONTRAST 
By MAYNARD BUTLER 


OMPARISONS are not always 
.. odious. They are, indeed, some- 

times in the highest degree, in- 
structive. 

Such a comparison, or, perhaps, 
better expressed—contrast—I believe 
that to be which one might make be- 
tween the two young poets, one dead, 
one living, one American, one Irish, 
whom I have ventured to place here, 
side by side, in this period of the ap- 
parent cataclysm of Europe, pointing 
backward, to that which, fifty years 
ago, seemed to the United States, to be 
the cataclysm of America. 

Both these young men spring from 
the humblest class in their respective 
countries. But one of them, Paul 
Dunbar, bears the inherited onus of his 
Black Race and former slave parents. 

The other, Francis Ledwidge, born of 
a White Race, that has always been 
free, bears no inherited burden, save 
that of extreme poverty. He grew up 
in the country, in a Land where the 
green of the trees, plants, and grass; 
the red of the rowans, the purple of the 
heather, the yellow of the gorse, the 
blue of the sky—when the sun does 


t by Maynard Butler, The Knolls. 
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shine—the clear, silvery stillness of 
the moonlight, weave spells of enchant- 
ment:—where the legends, the super- 
stitions, the tales of the people, from 
country to country, the personifications 
in animal and water-life, the melan- 
choly, the wit, the sensitiveness, the 
courage, the contradictions of self- 
sacrifice and gloomy vengeance, in- 
herent in the Celtic race, are potent 
forces. 

Dunbar, on the other hand, was sur- 
rounded from birth, by civic life:— 
life in a western town, peculiar in its 
possession of world-wide celebrities, 
such as the Wright Brothers; in its 
pride, as embracing the aristocracy of 
purely American stock, and of belong- 
Ing to a state, which has furnished three 
of the presidents of the land; in its 
position as near the border-line be- 
tween the west and the south, with 
characteristics of “‘befoh de wah’”’ ad- 
hering to it, and with living witnesses 
to the national crime of slavery. In- 
spired by ambition fostered in this 
American atmosphere, and with the 
goal of success as possible of achieve- 
ment through individual effort, con- 
stantly before his eyes, the negro boy 
passed from the primary school to 
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the high school, was chosen “class- 
poet,”’ was graduated. 

Within his home, he was cheered by 
sympathetic love. Kept together, as 
that home was by the wages earned as 
plasterer, of a father, an escaped slave, 
who had “picked up” the trade; and 
by the toil and care of a mother, a 
slave freed by Lincoln’s Proclamation, 
it, outwardly so poor, so barren, fur- 
nished the nucleus of all that’ was 
finest in Dunbar, for, the father, having 
taught himself to read, was always 
looking for books “about history”’; 
and the mother “loved poetry and sang 
a good deal.” ‘My mother,’’ Dunbar 
once said to a friend, “had a very sweet 
voice.” And Ledwidge dedicates the 
initial volume of his hard young life:— 
“To my mother, the first singer I knew.”’ 

Dunbar, then, with a heart aflame 
with beauty, and a sense of humor, 
mingled with a mournful perception, 
of the difficult path before him, as an 
African, in the United States, begins to 
earn his bread in that avocation of the 
strong-boy-without-influence, the ma- 
nipulation of an elevator! 

I turn again to Ledwidge. He too, 
leaves his home—and only those who 
have seen an Irish cottage, know what 
the interior of that home probably 
was—with next to no education, and 
becomes a farm-laborer, teaching him- 
self shorthand, in unoccupied moments. 
Then he obtains the position of scav- 
enger-carter for the countryside. 
From that unpleasant post, in order 
to earn a little more money a week, he 
enters the copper mines, and after 
working for months, usually standing 
in, and drenched by water, he attempts 
to organize a strike amongst his fellow- 
miners. The strike fails and he is dis- 
missed. 

He returns to his former unpleas- 
ant employment, with intervals of 
keen interest in the science of hypno- 
tism, with the result that he is banned 
in his native country heath, as pos- 
sessed of a demon. During ‘all these 
disheartening experiences, he wrote 
verses, as he always had written them, 
since he was five years old. 

Then the cataclysm in Europe 
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bursts upon the world, in 1914, and the 
mingled inheritance of the Celtic lad 
springs to the fore! Poet and hero 
struggle within him, and finally flinging 
away his spade, he enrolls himself in a 
battalion of the Royal Inniskilling 
Fusiliers, in which his only great friend 
is captain of a company. In that bat- 
talion, his friend tells us, he ‘“‘soon 
earned a lance-corporal’s stripe,’’ and 
is now attached to the Mediterranean 
force. 

I follow Dunbar on his way upward. 
He too, has one true friend, through 
whom his poems and his stories, are 
printed in the weekly papers of his 
own state of Ohio, of Kentucky, of 
Illinois, of Indiana; and, yearning to 
express to the greater circle of “those 
who know,” that which seethes and 
burns within his soul, the sly young 
negro makes his way to New York. 
There, he reads his verses in public 
their unique fancy and form, their 
pathos and their humanness, vibrating 
through his singularly beautiful voice, 
enthrall his audiences. His poems begin 
to be published in Boston, the mecca of 
American literature, to the western 
boy:—he is being “heard.” 

He crosses the ocean, to read his 
poems in London, to listeners moved to 
tears and laughter of pure delight in 
an unspoiled, vigorous, gifted mind. 

I remember well, the impression 
made upon me, when, in a far away 
city of northern Europe, the poem 
called:—‘“‘Ere Sleep comes down to 
soothe the weary eyes’:—first fell 
into my hands. Our American liter- 
ature has produced nothing finer than 
the following first, fifth. and sixth ver- 
ses of that poem:— 


“?Ere sleep comes ¢ 
weary eyes, 

Which all the day 
have sought 

The magic gold whi 
flies ; 

’Ere dreams put on 
of thought, 
And make the wak 

of lies— 
Of lies most palpabk 
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That say life’s full of aches and tears 
and sighs— 

Oh how with more than dreams the 
soul is torn, 

’Ere sleep comes down to soothe the 
weary eyes.” 


“Fre sleep comes down to soothe the 
weary eyes, 

How — the soul that other 
soul— 

The inner sense, which neither cheats 
nor lies, 

But Self exposes unto Self, a scroll 

Full-writ with all life’s acts unwise or 
wise, 

In characters indelible and known; 

So, trembling with the shock of sad 
surprise, 

The soul doth view its awful self alone, 

’Ere sleep comes down to sooth the 
weary eyes.” 


“When sleep comes down to seal the 
weary eyes, 

The last dear sleep, whose soft embrace 
is balm, 

And whom sad sorrow teaches us to 
prize 

For kissing all our passions into calm, 

Ah then, no more we heed the sad 
world’s cries, 

Or seek to probe th’eternal mystery, 

Or fret our souls at long-witheld replies, 

At glooms through which our visions 
cannot see, 

When sleep comes down to seal the 
weary eyes.” 


Dunbar returns from England, hap- 
py, entitled to pride in achievement 
and grateful to friends who have 
brought achievement within his reach: 
and then appears the slight cough, that 
sign of a danger generally more subtle 
in its pproach to the American negro 
thay o the American white man. 

¥ marries, and not happily, and 
3¢ w begins her work! What need 

well upon the struggle, the anguish- 
wy against approaching doom, fol- 
ad by the silence of the hero, who 
done his best, and has been worsted! 
Dunbar’s poem “Passing,” our 
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present minister to Belgium, Mr. 
Brand Whitlock, wrote:— 

“Hearing him read his own poem 
. . . Was an experience that I shall 
never forget. . . . What a marvelous 
voice he had! I can hear it, now, calling 
out to us:— 


‘I stretch my hands, imploring, cry 
aloud, 

O Earth, O Sky, O Ocean, both sur- 
passing, 

Is there no hope for me? 

Is there no way 

That I may sight and check that 
speeding bark 

Which out of sight and sound is passing 

Passing, passing?’ 


“Tt was,” adds Mr. Whitlock, “the 
cry of his own torn spirit, for we who 
listened, knew that he was doomed!” 

At thirty-four, all finished! Every- 
thing, apparently at an end. Appar- 
ently! But, in reality, what he most 
wished for, lasting fame, but just be- 


With a name secure, unique, in the 
literature of the country in which his 
father and his mother were slaves, the 
young Negro Poet, becomes a master, 
dies! 

And you, fighter with the Irish 
troops, Francis Ledwidge, write on! 

Inve into your verses the memories 
of your hedge-rows and your lanes, 
your blackbirds, and your moon-lit 
roads, and the realities of the scenes, 
tragic and divine, terrible and beauti- 
ful, horrible and sweet, now being 
unfolded before your poet’s eyes, as 
you march and stand, and lie and shoot 
within that arm of God’s wrath, to 
which you now belong! You are seeing 
now, some part of what you had 
dreamed:—More than once, your 
vision, that :— 


“Beyond the river a walled rood of 
graves” 

“Lay still, with all its hemlock hang- 
ing wan and sere,”’ 


“ As if the dead were striving for more 
room 
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“And their old , Places in the scheme 
of things 
—will be verifed! 


More than once, will your heart 
ery out again:— 


“ 


. « Despair” 
“Sometimes takes hold of me, but yet 
I hope” 


Again and again will you wonder:— 


“Shall I meet Keats in some wild isle 
of balm,” 

“Dreaming beside a farm, where green 
and wide,” 

“Boughs of sweet cinnamon protect 
the calm” 

“Of the dark water?’”’— 


And there will come to you, with 
fresh and beautiful significance, and a 
new awe, the “soft peace,” that you 
felt— 


2 . . When the west 
“Shut its red door and a thin streak of 


moon 
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“Was twisted on the twilight’s dusky 
breast.’”’ 


But, if awaking on the battle-field, 
you should see beside you, prone, the 
form of your best friend; if, turning 
towards him, you should find that you, 
too, were amongst the slain, then 
Francis Ledwidge, do not mourn! 

You have been heard! 

What do the lives of these two 
young poets, the one, with beautiful 
work finished, the other, with beau- 
tiful work but just begun, tell us? 

Two everlasting truths, I think. 
Truths, to which, in these awful days 
of war, atrocities, and brutal insult 
to the divine image in man, we must 
hold, with determination of steel:— 
The Sacredness of Human Life, the 
Holiness of Human Sympathy. 

Negro hut, Irish peasant cottage, 
harbored jewels of intellect and soul; 
and two fine men, by comprehension, 
fostered, furthered, and brought to 
the recognition of the world, both sides 
of the Atlantic Ocean, literary work, 
for which our English language will 
forever be grateful. 
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By OWEN E. 


McGILLICUDDY 


So stern he seemed, and grave and sober-wise, 
This friend of serious mien and patient eyes; 
I teased him oftentimes by jest and smile, 
That he should be so earnest all the while. 


Yet now, when life grows harsh and sad and drear, 
And quondam friends grow laggard, insincere, 
With him alone I find my blest release 

From care—in deep forgetfulness and peace. 





AN AUTUMN ON PRINCE WILLIAM 
SOUND 


By ELIZABETH F. GAMBLE 


N September, 1913, my friend and I 
] sailed from Seattle for Alaska, 

she to return to her home in Val- 
dez, and I to visit her there. Ten 
years before I had taken the brief 
summer excursion from Seattle, and 
in those few days of sparkling sunshine 
the beautiful mountainous land had 
laid its charm upon me. The months 
that were to follow brought me a closer 
acquaintance with an out-door world 
of marvelous beauty, and with a life 
of which many of the phases were 
very different frem those of our older 
communities. To forestall possible 
disappointment on the part of the 
reader I may at once state that of hard- 
ship or adventure there was none. 
Life may be very safe and comfort- 
able and monotonous even in Alaska. 
There is present however, the con- 
sciousness that one is at the outposts 
of civilization, that though life is 
safe and comfortable within a certain 
circle there lies upon every hand the 
possibilities of experiences of hardi- 
hood, of danger and adventure. There 
remains also, for the visitor at least, 
the interest and glamor furnished by 
the elements of remoteness, of newness, 
of the sterner and more rugged aspects 
of nature, which go to make the dif- 
ferences in environment in this part 
of our own land, of which most of us 
know so little, and yet which surely 
merits a more sympathetic and under- 
syncing attitude upon the part of all 
of us. 

The sunshine was not as abundant 
as it had been upon the previous voy- 
age, but the soft, misty days were 
very pleasant as our steamer threaded 
her way northward through the land- 
locked channels of the Inside Passage, 
the mountainous mainland upon one 


side, and a continuous line of islands, 
great and small, between us and the 
rough waters of the North Pacific. 
Oiten we were close under the shadow 
of the dark forests of spruce and hem- 
lock, within the sound of tumbling 
waterfalls and rushing mountain tor- 
rents, and near enough to note the 
dampness of the dark, sheer, granite 
of a bare shoulder of land, and the 
abundance of moss and lichens. Some- 
times, again, the shoreline receded, 
and our steamer passed through broad 
sounds, sometimes we caught a sudden 
vista of a deep bay reaching far in- 
land, distant tiers of snow-capped 
mountains rising about it. Occasion- 
ally we sighted the great, white mass of 
a glacier, or the gray totems and shacks 
of an Indian village. 

Our steamer had a light passenger 
list, but apparently a full cargo, which 
we spent hours discharging in the vari- 
ous ‘owns of Southeastern Alaska. 
The passengers could escape the in- 
cessant rattling of the winches by 
spending these hours ashore, wander- 
ing over wooden streets and viewing 
the town, or examining the windows of 
curio stores filled with Indian baskets, 
cunningly wrought carvings in bone, 
and nugget jewelry of barbaric pro- 
portions and splendor. 

The first stop was at Ketchikan upon 
the third day after leaving Seattle, a 
town almost crowded into the sea by 
its abrupt and mountainous _back- 
ground. The next day we arrived at 
Juneau, somewhat less cramped for a 
foothold by its mountains, but on 
that particular day drenched in a per- 
sistent downpour. The following noon, 
we reached Skagway, through the 
marvelously beautiful fiord of Lynn 
Canal. It was at Skagway that I dis- 
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covered a friendly garden, trim and well- 
kept, but with a prodigal showing of 
sweet peas, huge pansies (I have never 
seen bigger) and splendid dahlias; a 
bit of cultivated beauty singularly 
pleasing in the raw, temporary look- 
ing town. 

As has already been mentioned, our 
passenger list was light. The tourist 
season was over. Most had been in 
the country before, and regarded the 
ignorant and eager minority with a 
half amused, half contemptuous tol- 
erance. They were willing enough to 
talk about the land, but were, alas, oc- 
casionally tempted from the paths of 
strict truthfulness by the open mouthed 
attention of their auditors. As is 
usual upon shipboard, there was a 
wide diversity of types and callings 
represented among us. There were, I 
remember, a couple of school teachers 
and a hospital nurse, fresh from civil- 
ization and feeling very brave and 
venturesome. There was a miner from 
Nome, who, had sold out that summer, 
after fourteen years in the north, and 
returned to the States. Less than a 
week in Seattle, had sufficed, however, 
and he was returning with all the air 
of one glad to be back. Our neighbor 
at table, a New Englander, had sailed 
for Nome in the days of the gold rush. 
It was early in the season, and their 
steamer was caught in the ice. For 
two months, fast held, and in hourly 
peril of being crushed, the boat was car- 
ried slowly northward by the drift- 
ing ice, through the Bering Strait, 
and far up into the Arctic Ocean. Pro- 
visions and the hope of reaching land 
ran pretty low in those eight weeks. 
The boat was finally released, however, 
by the breaking up of the ice pack, 
and was able to make its way south- 
ang to Nome without further mis- 

ap. 

There was much talk aboard of the 
“new strike,” made in the Shushanna 
district that same summer, and only 
very recently made public. Its 
possibilities and routes into the re- 
gion were eagerly discussed upon all 
sides, and former strikes recalled. 
In connection with this general inter- 
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est I caught a glimpse of what the re- 
moteness of the country sometimes 
means to the women and children. 
There was a woman on board who lived 
in Fairbanks. Her husband had gone 
to the “new strike,” and she had taken 
their two children to Seattle, meaning 
to put them in school there and later 
join her husband at the new mining 
camp. But the children were lonesome 
and unhappy in their strange, new sur- 
roundings, and the mother’s heart 
failed her. She took the children out 
of the school where they had been bare- 
ly a week, and wauretracing her long 
and useless journey. At Skagway 
she would take the train to White 
Horse, where she would connect with 
the last of the river boats for the season 
and after about a week’s journey down 
the Yukon and up the Tanana she 
would again arrive at Fairbanks. 

Many others left us at Skagway, so 
it was with a considerably lightened 
passenger list that we retraced our 
way through the narrow fiord, its ice- 
scarred sides and snowy mountain 
tops now bathed in moonlight. Early 
the next mornng we passed through 
Icy Straits out into open water, and 
steamed steadily to the northwest 
through a gray and sombre sea, re- 
gretfully conscious that had the day 
been clear we could have seen to the 
north of us the lofty peaks of Mr. 
Fairweather and the vast expanses of 
Malspina Glacier, a glacier which 
faces the sea for fifty miles. The fol- 
lowing morning we passed the rugged 
headland of Hinchenbrook and found 
ourselves in the waters of Prince Wil- 
liam Sound. More mountains and a 
narrow channel, a marvelously beau- 
tiful bay, and we reached Cordova. 
Shortly after midnight we arrived at 
Valdez. 

Valdez is seventeen hundred miles 
from Seattle, and lies so far west of 
it that there is two hours difference in 
the time. It is situated at the head of 
a narrow bay. Upon all sides rugged, 
treeless mountains rise abruptly from 
two to five thousand feet above the 
level of thesparkling blue waters. Their 
tops are snow-clad, and here and there 
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great fields of ice and snow rest in 
lofty basins, while directly behind 
the town lies Valdez Glacier, inert and 
glittering. 

The town itself, like most new west- 
ern towns, had no claim to beauty, 
but was raw and temporary looking. 
The houses were for the most part so 
small that one instantly thought of 
the high cost of transportation of 
building materials and of winter fuel 
for heating purposes. Indeed, the 
contrast between the ugly exteriors, 
and the comfortable, cheery looking 
interiors, never ceased to surprise me 
during my stay there. 

The town is quite large, as Alaska 
towns go, with a population of about 
two thousand, and is equipped with 
a large court house, public schools, 
three churches, and a moving picture 
show. It is an outfitting center for 
the many gold and copper mines along 
the shores of the Sound. Also the win- 
ter way into the Tanana Valley, is 


over the government trail, a continu- 
ous wagon road of more than three hun- 


dred miles from Valdez to Fairbanks. 
All winter freight is conveyed into 
Fairbanks, by horses and sleds over 
this road. though of course the com- 
pletion of the government railroad from 
Anchorage inland will change all this. 
In the summer of 1913 a Ford traversed 
the entire length of the road, and since 
that date a regular auto service has 
been established under the direction 
of the Alaska Road Commission. (In 
Alaska the care and construction of 
roads comes under army supervision). 

Of modern conveniences of life we 
had many. Milk, and much of the 
rest of our food supply, came out of 
tin cans, but meat, vegetables, and 
fruit came up from Seattle in cold 
storage. In the same manner carnations 
for a church fair were shipped from 
Seattle. They were sold for twenty- 
five cents a blossom, and lasted but a 
day or two after their arduous journey. 
They looked beautiful for the day how- 
ever, and were the only cut flowers we 
saw,that winter. We had electric lights 
and telephones, and the military cable 
connected us with the outside world. 
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When the cable broke, as it some- 
times did, there remained the wireless 
and the mail. But wireless news 
seemed to be more expensive than that 
obtained by cable, consequently a 
noticeable curtailment of news when 
we were dependent upon the former. 
Two lines of steamers ran from Se- 
attle to Valdez; with varying degrees 
of frequency according to the amount 
of traffic north. As Valdez is nearly 
at the end of the run, many of the 
steamers only going on to Seward, there 
was usually a boat back within about 
thirty-six hours. The day before its 
departure was, I discovered, usually 
devoted to letter writing, and the 
couple of hours before sailing hardly 
regarded as propitious for calls or for 
the transaction of everyday business. 
Valdez, situated as it is upon the upper- 
most tip of. the triangular indentation 
of Prince William Sound, is the 
northermost port in Alaska to remain 
open all winter. All towns on the 
Bering Sea are ice-bound, and con- 
sequently unvisited by steamers from 
some time in November until some 
time in May. In many places there 
is no attempt to take in second 
class mail, and some of the more in- 
accessible settlements receive no mail 
at all during these months. Conse- 
quently, in some of the remoter parts 
of Alaska magazines and newspapers 
are received the year after publica- 
tion. 

These facts of geography and trans- 
portation make one realize the sig- 
nificance of certain current expressions. 
Interior Alaska was usually spoken of 
as “Inside,” the States, or anywhere 
else than Alaska as “Outside.’’ Thus 
‘one would speak of having written 
“Outside” for a book or a dress, and 
I have even heard it said that “‘so-and- 
so” had just gone “Outside” to be 
married, a phrase which gave an im- 
pression of casualness hardly borne 
out by the length of the journey in- 
volved. Other Alaska expressions of a 
certain degree of picturesqueness were 
“to the westward” for the long coast 
line which extended west of us, “‘sour- 
dough” for an oldtimer, or at least a 
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person who has seen the ice come and 
go in the interior, and “cheechako,” 
an Alaskan equivalent for the western 
“tenderfoot.”” 

One finds in Alaska people from 
almost every part of the globe. The 
majority, perhaps, come from some 
other section of our own land, but 
many come from foreign countries. 
Of natives of other lands represented in 
Valdez or its neighborhood there oc- 
curs to mind Scotch, Germans, Swedes, 
Irish, Russian, English, a Syrian, a 
Mexican, and a few Japanese. The 
Swedes are particularly numerous. 
Many of the employees of the mines 
are Montenegrins. 

The house in which I was staying 
was one to which many people came, 
and much of the talk reflected phases 
of an environment different from any 
I had known. As might be expected, 
mines and mining were subjects of 
universal interest. Even at the after- 
noon bridge parties the latest example 
of ore displayed in the window of the 
assayer’s office afforded a popular 
topic of conversation. 

Perhapsthe most picturesque of Alas- 
kan activities is that of fox farming. 
To establish a fox farm, I learned, one 
leases land from the government, pref- 
erably a small island or two, and in- 
vests in a few of the valuable, fur-bear- 
ing animals. One such “farm” has 
been established upon Middleton is- 
land, an island lying opposite the en- 
trance of Prince William Sound, but 
about sixty-five miles out to sea. It 
is out of the course of the regular 
steamship lines, so that a passing steam- 
er is rarely sighted. Occasionally the 
man and woman who are the sole in- 
habitants of the island are visited by 
a small boat, occasionally they make 
the trip to the mainland for supplies, 
but for the most part their life upon 
their bleak island in the North Pacific 
is unbroken by any sort of communica- 
tion with the outside world. Fish and 
game supplemented the kind of larder 
which is replenished wholesale once 
or twice a year, and a splendid vege- 
table garden supplied the luxuries of 
life. According to the account of a re- 
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cent visitor the size of the turnip 
which they raised would have excited 
comment at a country fair. 

The conditions of fox farming in the 
territory afford an Alaskan one of his 
grounds of complaint against a gov- 
ernment administered from a distance 
by men who know little of the country. 
The terms of United States leases, in 
contrast to those granted by Canada 
are comparatively short. A man is 
consequently liable to be underbid at 
the expiration of his lease and forced 
out, thus losing the value of his improve- 
ments, and probably also some of the 
animals, as it is impossible to remove 
all, particularly within a limited time. 

A more serious, because more uni- 
versal complaint against long distanced 
government, was that against its 
vacilating policy in regard to Alaskan 
coal. A mention of the price of coal, 
fifteen dollars a ton for an inferior 
quality, shipped from British Columbia, 
invariably called forth all the powers 
of rhetoric which a man possessed. 
The following striking story* casts 
some light upon the variations possible 
in the price of coal, and helps us to 
understand the feelings of an Alaskan 
upon the subject. W. J. Whorf, of 
Geldovia, had for several years sold 
coal to the government at four dol- 
lars a ton, the fuel being used by 
government vessels. When the con- 
servation policy was at its height 
Whorf was arrested and fined for sell- 
ing the coal, and the Government paid 
fifteen dollars a ton for British Colum- 
bia coal, and two dollars a ton for 
the privilege of landing it on his docks. 
In the summer of 1912, however, 
Whorf was granted a patent to the 
claim on a direct order from the Presi- 
dent. Now, of course, the passage of 
the Alaska Coal Land Bill, which pro- 
vides for the granting of long term 
leases, and the government railroad, 
which will make accessible the Mat- 
anuska coal fields, give the promise of 
better days. 

The proposed government railroad 
was in the autumn of 1913, a topic of 


*The above incident is related in the Engineer- 
ing and Mining for February 28th, 1914, p 493. 
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eager interest, though many seemed 
somewhat skeptical that it should 
materialize. This can hardly be a 
matter for surprise, for in its brief life 
as a town, Valdez had seen three at- 
tempts at a railroad. Down the shore 
a brief distance was the beginning 
of a town which was to be a railroad 
terminus, upon one of the proposed 
routes. Some time after the collapse 
of the boom one of the best of the hous- 
es was put upon a scow and towed to 
Valdez, but the general store and hotel, 
and one or two other building lay emp- 
ty and desolate. 

Although the rainfall is exceedingly 
high all along the coast, particularly 
at that season of the year,* there were 
still many days of glorious autumn 
weather, clear and crisp. These days 
afforded opportunities for tramps and 
boat excursions around the Sound, and 
stand out sharply in my memory as 
days brimful of the beauty of moun- 
tains and water and sky. 

Upon one such day we climbed far 
up the side of the mountain to the 
west of the town. It was a stiff climb 
for the mountains rise abruptly from 
the glacier flats which lie behind the 
town. For a few hundred feet we fol- 
lowed the dried course of a torrent, 
clambering up over the boulders and 
forcing our way through thick brush, 
frequently ducking to avoid contact 
between our faces and the “devil 
clubs” which opposed our path, evil 
tempered plants about as tall as a 
man and guarding a few bunches of 
insignificant red berries with vicious 
thorns. These, I believe are the most 
malignant of Alaskan shrubs, for it is 
the proud boast of Alaskans that 
there is neither a poisonous plant or 
snake in the length and breadth of the 
territory. The thorns of the devil club 
are formidable, but its open hostility 
is perhaps preferable to the smiling 
suaveness of poison oak and poison ivy. 

Emerging from the brush which 
grew at the foot of the mountain, we 
clambered up on the steep slopes in 


*The annual mecteteation at Valdez is 57.63 in. 
The months of lest See are Septem- 
ber, October, N ovember mber. 
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short zigzags. The brown, frost- 
bitten grass was exceedingly slippery 
and progress was slow. But at last 
the snow line was reached, only for me 
to make the disappointing discovery 
that what I had taken for the summit 
was only a shoulder and that there was 
yet a wide basin to cross and a peak to 
climb. As it was already mid-after- 
noon I was reluctantly compelled to 
forego hope of attaining the summit. 
We were high enough, however, to 
have a wonderful panorama before 
us. To the right were the placid waters 
of the bay, just across which lay the 
trim buildings of the army post, sharp- 
ly defined against the background of 
the deep green forest which swathed 
the foot of the mountains rising be- 
hind them. Directly below us lay the 
gray glacier flats, cut through with 
numerous streams, the long black lines 
of the wharves marking for us the sit- 
uation of the town. To our left lay 
forests of dark evergreen, in which 


gleamed the blue expanse of a lake. 
Beyond were more moutnains, rugged 


and bare, with snowy summits and 
broad ice-fields, and a white arm of 
the glacier winding far inland. 

Upon starting down we left the slip- 
pery grass, hoping to fare better by 
following a rocky slide. Our descent 
was speedy, part of the time, invol- 
untarily so, as a single step often car- 
ried us several feet down the sliding 
shale. Several times also, we started 
a small landslide, and were pursued 
by boulders of varying sizes, which 
had they been more intelligent, might 
have been more efficient. 

Another day was spent upon the, 
Valdez Glacier. All of the streets in 
Valdez running back from the water 
seem to lead to the glacier. As a matter 
of fact they all stop at the edge of the 
town some four miles short of the goal, 
but the invitation and suggestion 
could not be ignored indefinitely. The 
face of the glacier slopes gradually 
back from the land in front of it, as 
the glacier has been inert for a long 
time, and has, in fact, receded a few 
feet in the years it has been under ob- 
servation. Consequently, the ascent 
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was easy. The glacier was much used 
as a highway in earlier days, and an 
occasional stake marks the path of 
the government trail for a distance of 
thirty-four miles over its surface. 
In the gold rush after the strikes in the 
Tanana region, hundreds of prospec- 
tors found their way across it. One 
party, indeed was lost upon it during a 
blizzard, and down in the bottom of 
one of the crevices there can still be 
seen the frozen carcass of a pack- 
horse. I found it hard to understand 
how a pack-horse could maintain its 
footing upon the slippery surface, even 
under favorable weather conditions, 
for, personally, I was grateful for the 
good hob-nails in my heavy shoes. In 
winter, however, when the glacier is 
completely covered with snow upon 
which a hard crust has formed, the 
resulting giant driveway of gradual 
ascent does not offer serious difficulties 
for a horse and sled. 

We followed the trail upward for 
some distance, and then left it to wan- 
der at will over the rugged surface, 
sometimes of frozen snow, sometimes 
of clear ice glittering green and blue in 
_ the sunshine, and sometimes of great 
masses of gravel imbedded in the ice, 
the whole broken into ridges and crev- 
ices, hillocks and valleys. The warmth 
of the midday October sun was caus- 
ing the ice to melt, and all about us rose 
the clear tinkling music of tiny rivu- 
lets, flowing down through miniature 
valleys into the crevices. At one place 
near the edge of the glacier a swift 
stream issues noisily out from beneath 
its icy arches and rushes seaward, 
through the boulder-strewn glacier 
flats. Some distance back upon the 
glacier we discovered an ice cavern 
the size of a small room, its deep blue 
walls hollowed in fantastic curves, 
and, strange to relate, covered lightly 
with dust, the finely pulverized slate- 
like deposit of the glacier stream upon 
the land between us and the bay, evi- 
dently blown back into our ice palace 
by a wind storm. In one end of the 
floor of this strange chamber was a 
yawning hole, down which one would 
look far into the heart of the glacier, 
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and from the depths of which rose the 
clear, tinkling murmur of running 
water. 

Beside these walks and climbs 
around Valdez there were out-of-door 
days spent upon the water. Bays and 
inlets have for me all the fascination 
of beckoning cross-roads, and those 
cruisings about the Sound in a small 
power boat along a constantly chang- 
ing and unfamiliar shore line of rugged 
mountains reflected in blue waters 
could not but be occasions of keen en- 
joyment. 

The first of these trips was one some 
ten or more miles down the narrow bay 
to Shoup’s Glacier. The glacier itself 
is not an attractive one. Its sea front- 
age is comparatively low and unim- 
posing, its icy ruggedness rounded by 
long inaction, and its whiteness marred 
by great masses of black earth. As in 
the case of Valdez Glacier it is used as, 
well perhaps not a highway, but at 
least a byway of travel. Some miles 
back, at an elevation of from thirty- 
five to forty-five hundred feet above 
sea level are a group of claims known 
as the Gold King Mine. Necessary 
supplies and machinery are brought 
from Valdez on scows, and are then 
hoisted to the surface of the glacier 
by a gasolene engine, hauled five miles 
up the glacier by horse sleds to the 
foot of Columbia Glacier divide, four- 
teen hundred feet above sea level. 
From this point the supplies are hoist- 
ed with a gasoline engine to the sum- 
mit of the divide. The long-suffering 
and much-handled freight then travels 
the rest of the distance down to the 
mill upon a sleigh attached to a cable. 
Most of the freighting is done in the 
winter, when the surface of the glacier 
is covered with snow. Dogs are also 
used, particularly in summer for small- 
er consignments. That such a method 
of moving freight is not always simple 
and safe is shown by the fact that one 
dog team was lost by the leader slip- 
ping into a crevice, and dragging the 
others after him. A quick slashing 
of the harness saved the sled, but the 
poor beasts went to their death. 

Another day we went on past 
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Shoup’s Glacier, out through the Nar- 
rows, and down the Sound southward 
to Ellamar and Tatitlek. Ellamar is a 
mining settlement, its few houses run- 
ning in a straight line parallel to the 
shore, at the edge of which the mine 
shaft runs down under three hundred 
feet of water. Nature deposited this 
particular store of copper most con- 
veniently, for the ore can be loaded upon 
the steamer only a few yards from the 
mine, and transported directly to the 
Tacoma smelter. There was a school 
here, in charge of a teacher who had 
been a fellow-passenger on our trip 
northward, and we visited it in session. 
Most of the pupils were half-breed 
native children, and there was some- 
how a touch of strangeness in seeing 
the familiar machinery of our elemen- 
tary education at work upon such ma- 
terial. One could not but wonder what 
were the mental images of this remote 
group of primitive Americans, whose 
environment was so different from that 
of the average American school boy 
or girl. 

4vound the point from Ellamar, 
perhaps three miles distant, lay the 
native village of Tatitlek, a string of 
shacks dominated by the larger build- 
ings of the Russian church and Gov- 
ernment School. There were no streets, 
just a random arrangement of tiny 
houses, and the trampled ground 
seemed saturated with wetness. The 
natives whom I saw seemed to me to 
resemble the Japanese more than the 
Indians. This characteristic seemed 
particularly strong in the children, 
whom if I had encountered in Califor- 
nia, I could readily have mistaken for 
such. The natives of these parts are 
indeed quite distinct from the children: 
of Southeastern. Alaska. No totems 
are to be found in this section, and 
“Siwash”’ is here a term of reproach. 
They are Alents, and ethnologically 
more closely connected with the Esqui- 
maux of the north than the Indians of 
the southeast and of the interior. Of 
course there is a considerable ad- 
mixture of white blood in a village so 
near to white settlements. 

Upon the edge of the shore a by- 
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darka was drawn up, and I had a good 
opportunity to examine this type of © 
native craft. There was a light wooden ~ 
frame, which was covered with skin, — 
with openings in the top just large 
enough for the paddlers to sit in, 
Sometimes a waterproof skin is at- 
tached to the framework of these open- 
ings, and the paddler draws this about — 
his neck, and then the boat can be 
upset and righted in the water, the 
boatman maintaining his place and 
keeping fairly dry throughout the 
maneuvers. 

The church was unfortunately 
closed, as there was no regular priest in 
the village at that time. The natives 
are nearly all Greek Catholics, and 
many of the Greek churches contain 
pictures and ecclesiastical furnishing ~ 
which are a heritage of Russian oc- 
cupancy. It is rather interesting to 
note that the natives celebrate “Old 
Christmas,” twelve days after our 
Christmas. I heard a curious account 
of one such celebration in a native 
villege. The sale of intoxicants to the 
natives is illegal, and it was impossible 
for them to obtain the liquor which 
they deemed necessary to complete 
their three days’ festivity, Necessity 
being the mother of invention, they 
provided a decidedly alcoholic sub- 
stitute for themselves by mixing lem- 
on extract by the bottleful with cider. 

There was an occasional flurry of 
snow in October, but it was November 
before it came to stay. The advent of 
the snow meant that vacation days 
were over for many of the big Mala- 
mute dogs, which we used to hear howl- 
ing dolefully whenever a steamer 
whistled, or see curled up on the side- 
walks in front of saloons and stores, 
with their noses warmly imbedded in 
their bushy tails, yet which despite 
their formidable appearance, always 
removed themselves from one’s path at 
the mystic word ‘‘mush.”’ Occasionally 
we would see a prospector and his dog- 
team starting for the interior. After 
witnessing one or two of these de- 
partures my previous idea of a sled 
as something to ride in was speedily 
demolished, and I came to realize that 
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driving a dog sled was work. - Indeed 
it appeared to me to be no light task 
to trot along behind a dog sled all day, 
stealying a swaying, lurching, load 
by holding the handles which project- 
ed from the rear of the sled like the 
handles of a plow. The dogs most 
generally used for work-a-day purposes 
are the native Malamutes or “huskies.” 
Other large dogs of more familiar 
breeds are also used. I remember see- 
ing a collie which was one of a team of 
two which had made the trip out 
from Fairbanks. Then we used to see 
about the streets a curious parody of a 
dog team used as a substitute for a 
baby carriage, by a neighbor new to the 
country and with an apparent fond- 
hess for local color. This man used to 
give his youngest frequent airings in a 
Soap box, mounted upon a child’s sled, 
and drawn by a whimsical looking, 
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long-haired, snub-nosed little dog of 
poodle extraction. 

With the coming of the snow skiis 
and snowshoes had to be immediately 
experimented with. The former proved 
to have no sense of direction whatever, 
and were discarded after one disastrous 
trial. The snowshoes however, proved 
to be faithful servants, and made many 
cross-country tramps possible. In 
these walks through a still, white 
world we came upon tiny tracks in the 
snow which bore mute evidence to the 
journeyings of many little beasts and 
birds. Once, as I was standing very 
still, an ermine emerged from behind a 
bank. He paused for a moment to re- 
gard the strange apparition with a 
dignified curiosity, and then leisurely 
went about his business. He was a 
handsome fellow, and his jet black eyes 
and the black tip of his tail certainly 
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enhanced his beauty, but one wondered 
when nature had done so much to 
ensure his safety, why she had left 
that tell-tale bit of black which must 
so often betray his presence. And sure- 
ly the aristocratic little animal must 
loathe the summer time, when he is 


only a brown weasel. 

» Often, in snow-shoeing through the 
brush ptarmigan would start up al- 
most from beneath our very feet. 
They too, were attired in winter white, 
and were scarcely distinguishable 
against their background as_ they 
huddled motionless in the snow, unless 
one noticed their black, bead-like eyes 


or the black tip of their tail, the same 
betraying marks which the ermine 
possess. I saw the first ptarmigan in 
October, already in their winter dress, 
but keeping well above the snow line. 
It was only after the snow had come 
to stay that they descended to the 
glacier flats to feed upon the willow 
buds. 

Some days we used to drive out the 
government trail with a horse and 
sleigh. The road crossed the glacier 
flats, entered a stretch of bare, gray 
woodland, and then followed along 
the valley of the Lower River. Once 
we drove some fourteen miles back to 
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Keystone Canyon. It was snowing 
steadily. Below us rushed the black, 


swiftly flowing waters of the river. 
The mountains upon both sides closed 
in abruptly upon us, their granite walls 
in many places so sheer that the snow 


could find no lodgment. Down their 
dark sides tumbling waterfalls hung 
white and motionless. Upon that gray 
December day it seemed as if we had 
penetrated to the very stronghold of 
Winter himself. 

Although Valdez is less than four 
hundred miles south of the Arctic 
Circle the winters are not as severe as 
those in Wisconsin or Minnesota. 
The minimum winter temperature is 
27°, a record not so difficult to surpass 
in several of our states. This does not 
mean that Alaska cold is mythical, 
but only that Alaska has several 
climates within its boundaries. All 
along the coast the climate is moderated 
by warm ocean currents. Once one 
leaves the coast, however, the winter 
cold increases rapidly. In the interior 
cold snaps of forty below are of fairly 
frequent occurrence, and drops to 
seventy below are not unknown. Ac- 
cording to the old-timers, it gets so 


cold that ‘‘Parker’s Pain Killer,’ 
must be substituted for mercury, to 
record the temperature. However that 
may be, in one section of the interior 
a range of temperature from 90° in 
summer to 75° has been recorded. But 
if winter temperature at Valdez rarely 
drops below zero, it also does not often 
ascend above freezing. The snowfall 
in this section is remarkably high, and 
very much higher still in the surround- 
ing mountains. Once the snow comes, 
although there may be a surface thaw, 
the ground remains covered until late 
spring. One result of the combination 
of mountains and high snowfall is, 
as might be expected, a frequency of 
avalanches. The town itself has noth- 
ing to fear from them as its situation is 
open, but they are a factor to be reck- 
oned with in the country round. While 
I was in Valdez a snowslide occurred 
at one of the neighboring mines, bury- 
ing a shack and the four men who were 
inside. One of the men when he was 
hurled from his bunk in the collapse 
of the shack in groping blindly be- 
neath the smother of snow, found 
a broken fragment of a beer bottle. 
With this as his only tool the man was 
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able to dig himself out through four- 
teen feet of packed snow, break 
through a heavy board which blocked 
his way, and go some distance down 
the mountain for help for his com- 
panions. One had been killed in the 
collapse of the shack, but the other 
two were unhurt, save for minor inju- 
Later in the same winter an ava- 
lanche of gigantic proportions buried 
two out upon the trail in Keystone 
Canyon. 

Another meteorological factor to be 
reckoned with is the ‘‘glacier wind.’’ 
Atmospheric disturbances caused by 
the cooling of great masses of air by 
these huge rivers of ice result in these 
local windstorms, often attaining to the 
velocity of gales and offering serious 
danger to shipping about the Sound. 
Earlier in the fall I had had my first 
experience with “glacier winds.’’ Out 
of my ignorance I had remarked to 
my friend that here at least she could 
escape the tedious dusting which is the 
necessary consequence of much-used 
roads and dry weather. She only 
smiled and said to wait and see. It 
was but a few days later that a glacier 
wind occurred. My window was but 
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slightly raised, but in a short time 
everything in the room was thickly 
covered with the fine gray, slate-like 
dust from the glacier flats. In the 
winter these winds drove the snow 
before them so thickly that it seemed 
as if it were snowing and the sun were 
shining at the same time. A curious 
phenomenon resulting from somewhat 
similar causes is often seen on clear, 
sunshiny days. Downin the valley 
there may not be a breath of air stir- 
ring, but on looking up toward the 
mountains one will see a continuous 
whirling eddy of snow mounting up- 
ward from the peaks some hundred feet 
or more against the blue sky. This is 
described in local parlance by saying 
that “the mountains are smoking 
today.”’ 

As the winter advanced the days 
grew amazingly brief. One morning 


in December, I remember, I wished to 
take a picture, and I waited patiently 
for the arrival of the sun. At what time 
it rose I cannot say, for the horizon 


was hidden in every direction by moun- 
tains. I do know, however, that al- 
though it had been daylight for some 
time it was a quarter fo twelve before 
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the sun appeared, and that it sank be- 
hind the mountains again at a little 
after two. The picture taken at what 
seemed to me mid-day, was under- 
exposed, In contrast the long spring 
days before the snow disappears are 
dazzlingly bright. Snow blindness is a 
real peril, and men come in from the 
trail as brown as if burnt by a tropical 
sun. 

It was in December that my visit 
ended, as I took the last boat out which 
would enable me to reach home before 
Christmas. The boat was crowded 
with others with the same object in 
view. There were but few other women 
aboard, not more than twenty, I 
should judge, and about two hundred 
men. That was the year that early ice 
in the Arctic had caught many whaling 
and trading boats, and among others 
that of the explorer, Steffanson. Those 
of his party who did not remain with 
him for the winter, and some from the 
other boats, had walked across Alaska 
with the exception of the brief rail- 
road trip from Chitina to Cordova. 
The thousand mile “mush” had been 
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made with the definite hope of reaching 
home for Christmas and this boat was 
caught with a margin of but a day or 
two. 

A blinding blizzard off Hinchen- 
brook made it necessary to lay to for 
a day, and although we were suppose«| 
to be under the shelter of the land, 
the steamer rocked miserably at an 
chor all day. The rest of the trip, a: 
we steamed southward, past a dismal, 
rain-drenched land, was uneventful. Ai 
Seattle the passengers quickly dis- 
persed for destinations scattered wide- 
ly over our land. Down at the station 
while waiting for my train, a last ech: 
of Alaska was borne to me as I watched 
a small boy from a mining camp lean 
from the window to watch in be- 
wildered ecstacy the city’s traffic, and 
to call excitedly ‘There’s another, 
mamma, there’s another,” as the street 
cars thundered by. 


[The author wishes to acknowledge 
her indebtedness to Reverend Winfred 
H. Ziegler, of Lehighton, Pa., for many 
of the pictures reproduced here.| 
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ON THE SHORES OF BUZZARDS 


BAY* 


By EDWIN FISKE KIMBALL 


three noble bays of the Massa- 

chusetts coast. It opens into the 
ocean about twenty miles east of 
Newport, R. I., from which place many 
a yacht enters its inviting waters. 
Separating it on the south from Vine- 
yard Sound is a chain of low islands 
known as the Elizabeth Islands, a name 
which carries us back to the days of 
Bartholomew Gosnold and the Virgin 
Queen. The broad shoulder of the 
great right arm of Cape Cod forms the 
eastern shore, while on the northwest- 
ern side the mainland breaks into a se- 


*Written for the New England Magazine some 
years ago, but still the best condensed description 
that has been written. 


Biiree: nobi BAY is one of the 


ries of irregular points, or necks, as 
they are locally termed, all with a 
southeasterly trend, forming many in- 
termediate coves and harbors. Within 
its charming environment, the bay 
stretches for thirty miles to the north- 
ast, varying in width from ten miles 
in the lower part to five in the upper, 
ending in a fine bit of water called 
Buttermilk Bay, which nearly touches 
the south boundary line of old Plym- 
outh town. The entrance from the 
ocean lies between Gooseberry Neck, 
projecting in the town of Westport, 
and the rocks that make off from the 
end of Cuttyhunk, the western of the 
Elizabeth Islands, famous as the site 
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CAPE COD--THE GREAT MARSHES 
Photograph by Gray’s, Buzzards Bay, Mass. 


of Gosnold’s little colony of 1602. 
Vessels bound in look for one of the 
two coast light-ships, named eupho- 
niously from the hidden boulders near 
by, Hen and Chickens at the north and 
Sow and Figs at the south. Ten miles to 
the southeast of Cuttyhunk looms up 
the great clay promontory of Gay 
Head (the ‘‘ Dover Cliffs” of Gosnold), 
the western termination of Martha’s 
Vineyard. 

Several small rivers, including the 
Acushnet, Mattapoisett, Sippican, and 
Wareham, flow from the lakes and 
slopes of the mainland into the harbors 
of the nothern shore of the bay. Into 
the head of the bay empties the Monu- 
ment (a eorrupted form of Manomet) 
River, whose source is up among the 
lakes of Plymouth, south of the Mano- 
met Hills. 

Inside ‘the bay are many islands 
close to the shores, among them West 
Island, off Fairhaven, the largest in the 
bay; Bird Island, off Marion, with its 


pretty white lighthouse tower, and 
Mashnee, Cedar, Onset and Wicket’s 
Islands at the head of the bay, which 
in certain lights form a group of sur- 
passing loveliness. I vividly recall a 
sunset seen over them from the roof 
of the hotel at Monument Beach. A 
gentle breeze stirred the blue waters 


‘of the bay; vistas of distant shores ap- 


peared between the islands; these, dark 
green to their edges, lay indistinct in 
the haze which had risen in the after- 
noon; the sun sank, a ball of fire, below 
the misty horizon beyond Onset Bay; 
high-peaked clouds formed towers of 
silver at the north; long bands in the 
west made curtains of glorious color. 
Soon their golden hues faded to dull 
gray; the sky above and the sea and 
land below grew dark; and then, above 
the fading landscape, gleamed the red 
tints, holding long into the twilight. 
For over thirty years, even after the 
discovery of America by Columbus, no 
bold navigator reached this portion of 
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the New World until Verrazano, the 
fearless and enthusiastic French ex- 
plorer, in 1524, made his famous voy- 
age along our coast from Cape May to 
Nova Scotia. In his “Letter” is 
found a glowing account of a certain 
fine bay and port where he stayed fif- 
tecn days refitting his ship, and where 
he observed fertile shores and friendly 
natives. The latitude is given as 41 
2-3°, and antiquarians believe he de- 
scribed the harbor of Newport, R. I. 
When Bartholomew Gosnold struck di- 
rectly across the Atlantic from the 
Azores, after leaving Falmouth, Eng- 
land, he was in search of the wonderful 
haven of Verrazano, and believed he 
had found it in Buzzards Bay, which 
he named Gosnold’s Hope. This cer- 
tainly was a better name than the pres- 
ent, given probably by the early set- 
tlers of Dartmouth, a half century 
later, from the great numbers of fish- 
hawks (ealled buzzardets, or little buz- 
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zards, in old works upon natural his- 
tory) seen about the shores and islands 
of the bay. 

Gosnold’s attempted colony on Cut- 
tyhunk Island was the first English 
settlement in New England, and has a 
romantic interest, however small its 
results on American history. This 
“active, intrepid, experienced seaman 
from the west of England”’ sailed for 
“North Virginia” on the 26th of 
March, 1602, with a company, all told, 
of thirty-two, twenty intending to re- 
main as colonists. He made land, after 
forty-nine days, near York Beach, Me.; 
then turning south for a day and a 
night, found in the morning his little 
ship, the Concord, encompassed by a 
“mighty headland.” He anchored, 
and with others went ashore. On his 
return he found that his crew had 


aught a great abundance of codfish. 
From this circumstance he called the 
headland Cape Cod, which was the first 
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CAPE COD—SAND DUNES IN WAVE FORMS 
Photograph by Gray's, Buzzards Bay, Mass. 


English name given to any part of New 
England. Doubling the cape and es- 
caping the perils of the shoals below, 
he soon discovered and christened 


Martha’s Vineyard. John Bereton, 
one of the chroniclers of the voyage, de- 
scribed the land as if it were some new 
Eden, so lovely was the scenery of this 
and the neighboring islands, with great 
oaks, stately pines, luxuriant shrubbery 
and flowers. How changed are the de- 
nuded islands now! Naushon alone 
attests the noble forests of the 
past. 

During the long reach from Scraggy 
Neck to Chapoquoit Harbor, a well-in- 
formed companion talks of the Indians 
who once lived on these shores, and 
whose soft language is heard in the 
names of numberless localities. They 
belonged to the Mashpee tribe, whose 
few survivors still live in the town of 
that name, some ten miles to the east. 
To them went, in 1658, an earnest mis- 
sionary, Richard Bourne, a companion 
of John Eliot, the apostle to the In- 


dians. He had gathered at Mashpee 
by 1670 a church of Christian Indians, 
which has lasted to this day. The 
town of Bourne, along whose border we 
have just passed, is named for Jona- 
than Bourne, a descendant of Richard. 
The Cape Indians were kept at peace 
with the whites during King Philip’s 
war by the labors of the Christian min- 
isters among them—Bourne at Mash- 
pee, Treat at Eastham, Thornton at 
Yarmouth, Tupper at Sandwich, and 
the Mayhews, father and son, at Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard. Safe at home, the 
Cape colonists sent forces to the aid 
of their fellows. Had the numerous 
tribes of the Cape first massacred the 
few English there, and joined King 
Philip, who can say but the result 
would have been the extermination of 
the outnumbered Europeans? 

The climate of Buzzards Bay, in 
summer, is soft, equable, and compara- 
tively cool, because of the southwest 
winds which blow almost steadily up 
from the ocean. 
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HI. twentieth century is destined 
| to be distinguished among the 

ages of the world for the final 
annihilation of the old caste 
prejudice against business as something 
inferior. This dces not come merely 
through the advance of democracy, 
but by the modern employment in 
business ‘of faculties and qualities of 
character that are an uplift, in place 
of antique methods that were too often 
degrading. 

We shall live to see even the artistic 
pursuits of poetry, painting and music 
placed on solid business foundations— 
exit the attic. That is the first thought 
that comes to me in reviewing a half- 
century of progress of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music. 

I recognize instantaneously two 
achievements, and these are not sep- 
arate but one—artistry and prosperity. 
Just as the Conservatory recognized 
the musical genius of Mr. Chadwick, 
it has also recognized the managerial 
genius of Mr. Flanders, who is, per- 
haps, the youngest man in the United 
States to be at the head of so important 
an institution. 

Not only has the New England Con- 
servatory achieved for itself an envi- 
able business success,—it has placed 
the pursuit of music as a calling on a 
firm business foundation for thousands 
of graduates. And at the same time 
that it has achieved this great and ben- 
eficent purpose, it has done much to 
place American musical composition 
on a sure, artistic footing. I cannot 
seem to separate these things in think- 
ing of the Conservatory, it stands so 
pre-eminently for both the genius of 
music plus the genius of management 
have resulted in a school that is the 
mother of many schools throughout 


our country, and that bids fair to be- 
come the mother of American musical 
composition. 

I think that it may be desirable to 
speak of this last, first, because there 
may be those in whose minds the sus- 
picion still lurks that anything that is a 
business success, is, of necessity, an 
artistic failure,—those who fail are 
always trying to tell us so! And I can 
think of no more unique and convinc- 
ing evidence of the artistic pre-emi- 
nence of the New England Conservatory 
of Music, than the aims, the member- 
ship and the accomplishment of the 
Boston Composers’ Club. That is 
something new, and as I have said, 
unique. 

The Boston Composers’ Club, in- 
cluding such names as Chadwick, 
Foote, Loeffler, Parker, Hadley, Con- 
verse, etc., is the group of the men who 
musically are the strongest proof we as 
Americans can present, of the rise and 
the importance of American composi- 
tion. (Not that this group is abso- 
lutely all—inclusive, for there were 
Nevin and Macdowell, and there is at 
all times nothing to prevent the bud- 
ding up from anywhere of the isolated 
instance of some wonderful American 
composition.) However, the fact re- 
mains that no other American com- 
munity can offer so powerful a group or 
a group whose unexcelled individual 
accomplishments have been so effec- 
tively combined into a co-operative 
activity for promoting and directing 
to more fertile and potent accomplish- 
ment, the genius of these composers 
who lend as a sympathetic body to one 
another that impetus which comes 
from mutual criticism and suggestion. 

Inasmuch as this organization exists, 
so to speak, under the very eaves of 
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the Conservatory, the students who 
come there work not only with the 
consciousness of competent instruc- 
tion but in the quickening and in- 
spiring atmosphere of the highest 


musical composition. Just as the paint- 


er goes to Paris or Munich not only 
for teachers but for the association 
with artists, so does the student who 


comes to the New England Conserva- 
tory find there not only the most com- 


petent instruction but the atmosphere 
of artistic creation. Inasmuch as many 


of these foremost composers of Amer- 
ica have received their training from 


the New England Conservatory of 
Music, and inasmuch as many of them 
developed under Mr. Chadwick's in- 
struction, it is more than fitting that 
the first president of this composers’ 
club should be George W. Chadwick, 
the Director of the New England Con- 
servatory. Mr. Chadwick is also Dr 
rector and Conductor of the Conserva- 
tory Orchestra, which is one of the 
uniaue opportunities which the New 
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England Conservatory offers to its 
students. The manner in_ which 
Mr. Chadwick has developed this or- 
chestra makes of it a practical demon- 
stration available to every student. 
Mr. Chadwick’s own words give an 
excellent idea of the important con- 
tribution which the New England Con- 
servatory Orchestra makes to the op- 
portunities of the student. He has 
said it is impossible to overestimate 
the value of this orchestra to the Con- 
servatory. It reaches the life of the 
school at every point. In the first 
place, members of the Orchestra them- 
selves gain here a routine and experi- 
ence which fit them for positions in the 
best Sy nphony and Opera orchestras 
of this country, and in the last two 
years not less than fifteen members of 
the New England Conservatory have 
found such positions. Secondly, every 
student who can sing or play, conduct 
or compose, may use the orchestra as 
his laboratory, provided it is warrant- 
ed by his ability. Conductors who learn 
score-reading and playing are given 


every opportunity to actually conduct 
the orchestra and are “ coached”’ by the 


Director at the rehearsals. So far as 
we know, this is done in no other 
school except in Leipzig under Arthur 
Nikisch. 

Composers may have their works 
rehearsed and even performed, if of 
sufficient merit. The Instrumentation 
Class has its studies demonstrated by 
the Orchestra where the errors are made 
evident to the ear as well as to the eye. 
A successful public performance as 
soloist with the Orchestra before an 
audience of genuine music-lovers, 
which invariably fills the house, gives 
a young student such confidence that 
future engagements of the same kind 
need have no terrors for him. And at 
the orchestra rehearsals on Tuesday 
afternoon to which all the students 
are welcome, they not only have the 
Pleasure of listening to many of the 
finest orchestral masterpieces, but 
are given a continual example of how 
the artistic details of a composition 
should be studied out and of the in- 
finite pains indispensable to the per- 
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fection of technique and expression.'fIt 
is doubtful if this most valuable lesson 
is fully appreciated by all students, 
but it will inevitably kindle a spark 
in the student gone to some distant 
town who can no longer enjoy such 
privileges. 

George W. Chadwick is undeniably 
foremost of the living American com- 
posers. There is no other name in 
American musical composition of to- 
day which so thoroughly and at once 
bespeaks broad scholarly understand- 
ing as well as artistic creative genius,— 
precisely the ideal combination to be 
desired in the head of a great and power- 
ful American Conservatory of Music. 
Mr. Chadwick has been the Director 
of the New England Conservatory for 
twénty years. It is the obvious and 
the well-known fact that during this 
time he has shaped the musical thought 
of hundreds of young men and women, 
many of whom are today doing sig- 
nificant creative work. And it is alsoa 
fact that during these years the ability 
of Mr. Chadwick has stood as a guar- 
antee of the quality of the men who 
have been summoned to lend their 
services for instruction in co-operation 
with him. It is needless therefore to 
say that, musically and artistically 
the New England Conservatory has 
built up a working teaching force 
which as a body and individually are 
not to be excelled in this country. 

Mr. Chadwick’s list of published 
works is an impressive one, including 
the overtures ‘‘ Melpomene”’ and “ Eu- 
terpe,”’ lately produced at the San 
Francisco Exposition, the “Ecce jam 
noctis’”’ written for the Yale bi-cen- 
tennial, “Cleopatra,’’ performed by the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra in 1905, 
“Tam O’Shanter,” presented by the 
orchestras of Chicago, Minneapolis and 
Boston. Such works as Mr. Chadwick’s 
Third Symphony in F Major and his 
wonderful String Quartet in D Minor 
to say nothing of his many songs which 
are now almost classics, mark the 
highest reach of attainment by Amer- 
ican geniusin these lines. As a con- 
ductor, magnetic and commanding, 
he probably has no superior in Amer- 
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ica. As a composer he is regarded by 
critics, abroad as well as at home, as 
the leader of the American School. 
As an instructor and inspirer of youth 
he has produced musicians who stand 
for the best that America can boast. 
In 1897 he was appointed Director of 
the New England Conservatory of 
Music and is an important factor in 
its power. 

At the same time that the New Eng- 
land Conservatory is an institution of 
this high artistic attainment it has 
grown to be a great and successful 
business enterprise. This success is 
due largely to the management of 
Mr. Ralph L. Flanders. In fact to give 
an account of the vital, active power of 
the New England Conservatory would 
be to give an account of Mr. Flanders’ 
work there. There are those who would 
tell of this or that valuable feature of 
the Conservatory from its infancy up 
and interesting it all would be, but the 
fact remains that it is the present life 
of the New England Conservatory, the 
life which it has been and is now living 
out under the musical paternity of 
Mr. Chadwick and the safely guiding 
hand of Mr. Flanders which is its most 
significant and powerful period. There- 
fore whatever may be the accomplish- 
ment of previous times, it is the pres- 
ent day epoch which we must talk 
about if we are to adequately do justice 
to an account of what the New England 
Conservatory’s fifty years have ac- 
complished. It is a well-known fact 
that Mr. Flanders re-organized the 
financial basis of the institution. To 
do this meant not only to deal in a 
problem of figures. It meant to use 
keen insight for letting out the sail 
at certain points and reefing it in dt 
others, to use not only a working knowl- 
edge of the employment and the ob- 
tainment of funds, but to maintain a 
firm but sympathetic stand for the 
vital needs of the situation and thus 
to ever maintain that nicety of bal- 
ance of all the parts which make for 
growth and for progress and for har- 
mony,—(and what inharmonious in- 
stitutions many American Conserva- 
tories of Music are!) To do this, to 
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achieve, as has Mr. Flanders, is to haye 
real genius. It would be almost im. 
possible to replace him, for to find 
a man whose keenness and executive 
ability were as expert and adroit, whose 
understanding of the personal e: uation 
were as sympathetic and whose vision 
musically were as unfailing an‘! com- 
prehensive would prove well-nigh fu- 
tile. 

The New England Conse: 
stands alone in size, in equipm¢ 
in results, in America. There ar~, now, 
Schools of Music all over the country 
and most of them are able to offer some 
distinguished virtuoso as an attrac- 
tion. But there is not another school 
in the country where the solid founda- 
tions of musicianship are so thoroughly 
laid or where it is as possible to become 
a well-equipped comprehensive mu- 
sician as well as soloist. There is one 
chief fact which the American music 
student has to learn. The country is 
full of vocal soloists with really good 
natural voices, who pretend to sing 
and who want to be artists, but who 
cannot play their own accompani- 
ments, and who know nothing of how 
the art of music developed or of its 
literature. When the American student 
learns the meaning of the word musi- 
cianship, much will have been ac- 
complished, for straightway many s0- 
called Schools of Music and Conserva- 
tories will be done away with. The coun- 
try is also full of would-be pianists and 
violinists who aim to be soloists, who 
know almost nothing of orchestra and 
who could not play an accompani- 
ment. When the American student 
learns that to be an artist is to wnder- 
stand music and not merely to develop 
facility on and to wallow in “tempera- 
ment” over some instrument or with 
the voice, then we shall begin to have 
a real American art. The New England 
Conservatory is vitally and conscien- 
tiously concerned with the making of 
thorough musicianship and because it 
has this ideal it has sent forth the most 
competent and most convincing artist- 
performers and teachers in America. 

New York especially, and Chicago 
and Philadelphia as well, are full of 


vatory 
t, and 
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what might be called “ Prize exhibits”’ 
in the virtuoso line,—pianists, violin- 
ists, organists, vocalists,—and granted 
that they are deserved-wonder-artists, 
—hut think of the injustice of sending 
talented young people who are music- 
ally in no more than their formative 
period, to these great virtuoso teachers. 
For example, Joseffy taught piano. 
Joseffy was a great virtuoso and he was 
a great teacher. But, did Joseffy have 
time to teach your daughter what 
Wagner did for and with the modern 
orchestra and opera that she may bet- 
ter understand the meaning of modern 
piano music? No; such virtuoso teach- 
ers at most recommend that the pupil 
hunt up a harmony and a theory teach- 
er. ‘he virtuoso himself teaches piano, 
or violin or whatever it may be. For 
the pupil to hunt up a theory or har- 
mony teacher also, only doubles his 
expense and increases his difficulties. 
Each teacher, having no desire to or 
reason for co-operating with the other, 
is jealous of the other. No, the fact 
remains that wonder-teachers are only 


for students who have already had the 
training of a Conservatory course and 


are thus able to branch out into 
specialization. If your child, after 
finishing grammar school, decided to 
become a French teacher would you 
hunt up some windsor-tied Frenchman 
for the child and have him taught by 
this person alone? Would the child 
know anything of knowledge in gener- 
al or anything of real education if you 
did? No matter how wonderful the 
Frenchman might be, the child would 
profit infinitely more from the training 
of a well-organized school. Just so 
in music.. The training for musical 
knowledge and for musicianship to be 
gained from earnestly following the 
branches which the most competent 
staff of teachers in America have co- 
related is incomparable with the tem- 
peramental slush for sale by most of 
the ‘‘virtuoso” artists whose studios 
lie around loose in every large com- 
munity. 

Since the management of Mr. Flan- 
ders, the New England Conservatory 
of Music is really a well-organized 
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College. It is an active working in- 
tellectual plant. There is nothing in 
the country to compare with its train- 
ing. Its courses represent a definite 
systematic concentration upon co- 
related phases of musical artistry until 
the awarding of the diploma signifies 
a definite accomplishment as a mu- 
sician. The scholar gains in such an 
atmosphere that indescribable impetus 
which comes from concerted action, 
from the aid which one obtains from 
seeing his own faults and their results 
in others. 

Now then, the history of the Con- 
servatory up to the time of the man- 
agement of Mr. Flanders, proves that 
the finesse and the insight which this 
man has brought to the institution are 
beyond valuation. A body of the finest 
artists and teachers in the world would 
not make nor could they hold together 
overnight a plant like the New Eng- 
land Conservatory. It would be as 
impossible as to expect school teachers 
to run the Government. Since 
Mr. Flanders came, the New England 
Conservatory of Music has attained 
a fearless operative surety of itself, 
strong in its every department and 
function and capable of meeting any 
problem that America musically cares 
to confront it with. This means expert 
vision and prosperity, and the secret 
of this is that Mr. Flanders knows and 
understands art and he knows and 
understands men and business. It is 
seldom that a man who can operate 
a great business plant and adjust 
the cog wheels constantly to the ever 
changing demands of circumstances 
which he can not foresee, can work in 
mutual co-operation and harmony 
with the artist and call out of the 
whole an atmosphere of harmony and 
cf efficiency and a result of marvelous 
success. 

Mr. Flanders is not merely a busi- 
ness manager. He is the practical ad- 
viser of every student and to him be- 
cause of his wise counsel, many a 
student owes his after success. The 
best possible proof of Mr. Flanders’ 
sympathetic grasp of the musician’s 
need, of his welfare, of what will send 
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him forth best equipped to meet his 
public in competition, of how he can 
get the maximum of results in all- 
round musicianship in return for his 
effort and expense, is the fact that in 
the competition of the world, whether 
it be in the field of virtuoso pianism, 
the use of the voice in grand opera, 
the use of creative genius in composi- 
tion, the use of teaching ability in the 
classroom, or the personal enjoyment 
of thorough musical training as a home 
accomplishment, the New England 
Conservatory students have inevitably 
stood in the lead, and the cream of the 
front ranks of each of these lines is full 
of artist-musicians who have been 
New England Conservatory pupils. 
It should not be thought from what 
has been said of the business success 
of the New England Conservatory that 
it is a money-making project. Of 
this, Mr. Jordan, one of the Conserv- 
atory’s most liberal benefactors, has 
said, “There is no particular object 
in making a profit for the Conserva- 
tory,” The Conservatory is non-com- 


mercial. Its charter declares that any 
profits accruing in the operation of the 
school must be used in the gratuitous 
education of needy but meritorious 
students. The school has never shown 
a profit and it not only never has but 
it never will nor is it intended that it 


should. Its purpose is rather, by the 
highest degree of efficiency and most 
perfect organization, to reduce to a 
minimum the cost to the student of 
the highest possible musical education. 
The Conservatory therefore needs 
endowment funds and it needs these 
funds as a basis for free scholarships 
and to support many of the features 
and advantages of the Conservatory 
which are not and never can be self- 
supporting. For example, one of the 
most active and vital forces of the Con- 
servatory in its touching the students’ 
development is the Orchestra of which 
we have spoken above. Obviously this 
orchestra must be available to rich and 
poor alike and it must be open to the 
student’s ability without leaning upon 
his financial support. It being for the 
interest of the student it is for the 
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student and not for the public. There- 
fore, even the genius of Mr. Flanders 
could not, in the nature of the case, 
make it self-supporting without de- 
stroying its very value and here is a 


point where the Conservatory may 9 


well hope for Endowment, for that 
which the orchestra gives to the stu- 
dent is literally without money and 
without price. 

Let us glance at some of the equip- 
ment of the Conservatory and note 
how far this also exceeds in cost both 
of original purchase and of main- 
tenance, the modest funds available 
from student fees. The Conservatory 
stands alone in the world for its facil- 
ities for organ practice. There «re 
ten pipe organs, each with two manu- 
als and pedals, of most modern con- 
struction, each placed in a well-lighted, 
sound-proof room. Also, there are 
available to advanced students for 
practice two complete three-manual 
organs and one with two manuals, 
all of modern construction (two with 
electro and one with tubular-pneumat- 
ic action) and equipped with all me- 
chanical accessories. The fine concert. 
organ in Jordan Hall was built in 1903 
and was the gift of Mr. Eben D. Jor- 
dan. It has three manuals, each with 
a compass of 61 notes and a pedal 
with the unusual compass of 32 notes. 
It contains 50 speaking stops. Jordan 
Hall itself is the gift of Mr. Eben D. 
Jordan, late President of the Board of 
Trustees. It has a seating capacity of 
over 1000 and its acoustic properties 
are universally recognized as excep- 
tionally fine. Here the Conservatory 
Orchestral and Choral concerts and the 
Recitals of the Faculty and advance 
students are given. In this hall are also 
frequently given public concerts by such 
artists as Harold Bauer, de Pachmann, 
Kreisler, Slezak, the Flonzaley Quar- 
tet, etc. There is a smaller auditorium, 
seating over 400, used for lectures and 
pupil’s recitals and for the dramatic 
and opera departments. 

Another unique feature of the Con- 
servatory equipment is the Musical 
Museum. The richness and value of 
the material already owned by the 








> Museum 
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Conservatory Museum is at once ap- 
| parent. In the comprehensive cata- 
| logue prepared by Wallace Goodrich, 
' Dean of the Faculty, 239 items have 
been listed, including about 150 in- 
» struments, many of them rare and all 
of great historical and artistic value, 
+ —including the musical instruments 
of barbaric, half-civilized and ancient 
nations,—China, India, Arabia, Japan 
and Europe and America are repre- 
sented. The catalogue furnishes in- 
formation regarding each instrument 
and it and the museum are invaluable 
in their service to the student of the 
history of music. It is felt that the 
should ultimately become 
comparable with the magnificent col- 
lection of musical instruments at the 
Metropolitan Museum of New York. 
After the occupancy of more space for 
the Museum in the new building is 
accomplished, it is hoped that a cam- 
paign among alumni and friends of the 
school may bring gifts and loans of rare 
and interesting instruments. Most 
museums once well established, be- 


come repositories in which, if only for 
safe-keeping, people are glad to leave 
valued possessions. 

Of invaluable use to the student is 


the Conservatory Library. This col- 
lection of 3500 volumes contains many 
rare and valuable works, including 
manuscript cantatas of the old Italian 
masters, modern orchestral scores, 
etc., One of the unique possessions is 
) the original manuscript sketch of 
' Debussy’s ‘‘Pelleas et Melisande.”’ 
Another important feature is the offer- 
ing for home use of books and music 
formerly for Library use only, and of 
especial interest is the record kept of 
books and music asked for, which 
the Library does not possess,—a list 
now very long and another opportunity 
for generous friends to lend a helping 
hand. The Orchestral library, in spite 
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of its nearly a thousana works with 
complete Orchestral scores and parts 
for the use of the Conservatory Or- 
chestra, and the fact that the valuable 
libraries of the Philharmonic Orchestra 
of Boston and of the Harvard Musical 
Association are available for use, has 
the same need. The need for the 
building of additional dormitories and 
class rooms,—should be met by en- 
dowment. 

That the Conservatory is deservedly 
spoken of as a business success does 
not detract from but only increases its 
right to endowment. It is an assur- 
ance that funds entrusted to its keep- 
ing will be well managed and efficiently 
used for the good of the public. ‘To 
him that hath shall be given” is not 
simply an economic observation, it is a 
maxim of divine justice. 

The New England Conservatory 
will grow. Our country is growing. 
The need of that which the Conserv- 
atory has to offer is ever larger and its 
leadership, its fifty years of experience 
and its great reputation cannot but 
draw to it students in increasing num- 
bers. Already the main building is 
inadequate to its needs and its en- 
largement is one of the problems of 
the immediate future. 

The Boston Art Museum, a near 
neighbor to the Conservatory, has re- 
cently been enlarged by the beautiful 
Evans Memorial, Harvard is rejoicing 
in the great new Widener Library, the 
Institute of Technology is about to 
enter its wonderful seven million dollar 
plant, but of all our educational insti- 
tutions none is more vital, none has 
contributed more to the reputation of 
the city, none has more efficiently 
filled its own field than the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music. Shall we 
not justly claim for it a support as 
large and a beneficence as noble as its 
great sister institutions have enjoyed? 
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HE best way 
to feel the spir- 
it of enchant- 


ment is to have a Cecilian Piano in your home 
THE NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVE IS 


GEORGE LINCOLN PARKER 


100 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
(Cut along this line) 





GEORGE LINCOLN PARKER 
100 Boylston Street, Boston 

Please send me full information concerning article specified. 
-——--Cecilian Piana 
-————-Krakauer Piano 
-———-Rythmodik Rolls for Player Piano 
-————Victor Talking Machine 
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GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director 
SCHOOL YEAR OPENS SEPTEMBER 21, 1916 
Pupils Received for a Single Subject as Well as for Full Courses 
CLASS OR PRIVATE INSTRUCTION 


Pianoforte, Organ, Voice, Violin and all other Orchestral Instruments, Composition, Harmony, 
History of Music, Theory, Solfeggio, Literature, Diction, Choir Training, Ensemble, Wood-wind 
Ensemble and String peg Ths Normal Department affords practical training for teaching. 
Languages: French, [Italian and German. 








Dramatic Department. Practical training in acting. 

The free privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble practice, and ap- 
pearing before audiences with a complete orchestra, ond 
vantages to the music student. 


Offices Open for Registration September l4th 
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GRANLIDEN HOTEL, LAKE SUNAPEE, NEW HAMPSHIRE. At the Gateway of the White Mountains. The 
deal Tour Hotel on Lake Sunapee. Good Golf Course, free to guests; tennis; Virginia Thoroughbred Saddle 
Horses; Canoeing; Bathing; Boating; Fishing for Salmon, Bass and Trout, as good as to be had in New England. 
Dancing, afternoon and evening. Accommodates 300. Cottages torent. Write for circular. Mr. W. W. Brown, 
Hotel Manhattan, 42nd St., New York City until Jume 5th, after that, Granliden Hotel, Lake Sunapee, N. H. 

Winter season Hotels; Indian River and Rockledge, Rockledge, Florida. 
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TH AR has acquired an immortality of fame through the poems 
of Homer. The abduction of Helen, the most beautiful J 

woman of Greece, the expedition against Troy for her recovery, the siege of the city for ten years, its 


final capture through the device of the Wooden Horse, the recovery of Helen and her triumphant 
return to her Grecian home forms a story of love, valor and heroism that will live for all time. is 
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Six Thousand Years of History 
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long before the Pyramids of Egypt were built; 


down through the romantic troubled times of Chaldea’s 
grandeur and Assyria’s magnificence; of Babylonia’s 
wealth and luxury; of Greek and Roman splendor; 

of Mohammedan culture and refinement; of French 
elegance and British power, to the dawn of yesterday. 
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46 Page Booklet FREE 
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The Standard Oil Company of New 
York produces only one regular 
grade of gasolene for motor cars— 


SOCONY Motor Gasoline. 


Some dealers and garage men are 
selling poor blends and worthless 
mixtures under misleading names, 
trying to make the motorist be- 
lieve he is getting our well-known 
product. 


let them deceive you. If 

int the genuine, reliable 
SOC ‘ONY Gasoline, look for ‘the 
RED, WHITE and BLUE SOCONY 
sign on service stations and 
garages. 
This sign is the guarantee of qual- 
ity, purity and reliability. It in- 
sures maximum power and miles 
per gallon, clean burning, and 
freedom from carbon troubles. 


Ask for SOCONY gasoline by name and buy only where 


you see the RED, WHITE and BLUE SOCONY 


sign. 
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THE WORKS OF ROWLAND THOMAS| 


Winner of the $5000 Short Story 
Prize awarded by Collier’s Weekly 


With Rowland Thomas the ranks of American literature 
have acquired a fresh, original writer of unusual power. 


—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 








A Picturesque Romance 
of the Tropics 


FELICIDAD 


When a weary and aimless ‘ 
wanderer over the seas ran the ROWLAND THOMAS 
bow of his prau on to the gleam- 
ing sands of Felicidad, the place cast its spell on him and 
he stayed,—stayed to become one of the town’s chief citi- 
zens and its greatest hero. 


Frontispiece in Color $1.25 net 





Once in a while a book is published that is so novel in 
theme and treatment that it takes the reviewers by 
storm. Such a story is ROWLAND THOMAS’S 


FATIMA 


Or Always Pick a Fool for a Husband 
Arthur B. Maurice, the Editor of The Bookman, in in- 


cluding ‘‘Fatima”’ as one of the ten best novels of 1913, 


pronounces it “one of the few genuine novelties of 
the year.” 


Illustrations in Color $1.35 net 











Philippine Realism by an American Kipling 


THE LITTLE GODS 


The author of this stirring and powerful book of life in 
the Philippines was awarded the $5,000 prize, from 30,000 
competitors, by Collier’s Weekly for his remarkable story of 
‘Fagan,’ which forms the first chapter of ‘“The Little Gods.” 

Illustrated $1.50 net 
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LAST YEAR THAN IN ANY YEAR BEFORE IN 
THE HISTORY OF THE STEINERT HOUSE 
The great prestige of the Steinway piano is constantly - 
maintained, indeed constantly advanced by the incompar- 
able Steinway tone, which alone has the depth and range 
of power demanded for the perfect interpretation of the 
musical spirit of our times. 
Inspection of the beautiful Steinway 
Pianos at Steinert Hall Cordially Invited 
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Peg finest silver thread of music spun by the wizard bow of Ysaye— 

the tears and feeling in the tender depths of Fremstad’s noble voice 

—the sheer magnificence of a thrilling orchestral finale 

—all these elusive tonal beauties are caught and 

expressed in Columbia Records, from the faintest 

whisper to the vastest tidal wave of sound. 
Volume—TONE—feeling—the most delicate shad- 

ing of a theme are perfectly preserved and supremely 

present in every Columbia Record—an exquisite tone- 

perfection that does not vanish with use. 
You can test these exclusive qualities in a series of 

home recitals such as no concert audience is ever 

privileged to hear. Arrange your first recital to-day. 





Columbia Graphophone Company 
Woolworth Building, New York Oncaea 110 
Prices in Canada Plus Daty Price $110 





‘ Stor ta in 
P dl Sh hee ll i 


| 


i b 


Promotes Baby’s comfort and _ health, 
and saves the mother work. | 


Stork Sheeting is a dainty, waterproof 
fabric, white, light, soft and pliable. 
Invaluable for Baby’scrib, for the sick 


I) room and for countless household purposes. 


By the yard 


36 inches wide, light or heavy weight, $1.00 
54 inches wide, heavy weight, $1.50 


Insist on seeing our registered trade mark on the selvage 
before you buy. 


If your dealer cannot’ supply you, we will sendy 3 
the goods postpaid on receipt of price. es 


#@ SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET o 


THE STORK CO, Dept. 24F BOSTON k 


Also makers of STORK Pants, STORK Baby Shoes 
and Baby things. 





